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REVIEWS 


Riseand Progress of the British Power in India. 
By Peter Auber, M.R.A.S, 2 vols. Allen 
& Co. 

The Dispatches, Minutes, and Correspondence 
of the Marquess Wellesley. Edited by Mont- 
gomery Martin. 5 vols. Allen & Co. 

A hundred years have not elapsed, since the 

ssions of the East India Company were 
limited to three settlements, of narrow extent, 
inhabited by a few hundred Europeans, who 
could scarcely defend themselves against pirates 
and banditti, much less compete with the powers 
of the native princes. Now, “the republic of 

Leadenhall Street” rules over an empire contain- 

ingone hundred millions of subjects, raises a tri- 

bute of more than 3,000,000/. annually, possesses 
am army of above 200,000 rank and file, has 
princes for its servants, and an emperor a pen- 
sioner on its bounty ; the village of Calcutta has 
become the metropolis of the East; Bombay 
possesses more trade than Tyre in the days of its 
; and Madras, in spite of its perilous surf, 
fivals the commercial prosperity of Carthage. 
pre is no parallel to such a career in the an- 
nals'‘of the world; conquerors indeed have ac- 
qired more extensive dominions in a shorter 
space of time, but they failed to establish per- 
manent empire ; after a few years the traces of 
their tempestuous passage were effaced. 

“At is always instructive to trace the gradual 

favance of states, and to mark the progressive 

by which vast acquisitions have been won 

‘md secured. But the history of the East India 
Company has more than ordinary claims on our 
attention; it is intimately connected with our 
ational character and our national welfare; all 
too must desire to know, whether cur Eastern em- 
pire has advanced the great cause of civilization, 
and whether our domination is likely to endure, 
orto meet at some time or other a precipitate 
werthrow. Impressed with these feelings, we 
commenced the examination of Mr. Auber’s 
volumes, and we bear a willing testimony that 
they contain ample materials for forming a sound 
opinion; but we must add, that from the very 
outset he has arranged his documents with more 
of the skill of an advocate, than the candour of 
an historian; and when a reader closes the vo- 
lumes, he cannot resist the impression that he has 
perused, not a history, but an elaborate vindica- 
tion of the East India Company. 

It would be impossible in our limited space, to 
investigate all the disputable questions on which 
Mr. Auber has pronounced an authoritative, but 
not always a satisfactory decision. In a rapid 
survey, however, of the rise and progress of 
the British Empire in India, we shall have op- 
portunities of pointing out the conclusions which 
we chiefly regard as erroneous. 

» Whgn thepower of the Delhi emperors, or as 

they are wale called, the Great Moguls, was 

broken up, England and France were rivals for 
colonial dominion, and were in presence of each 
other on the coast of India. The history of their 
early struggles may be passed over without 
hotice ; and we turn at once tothe circumstances 
attending the deposing of Suraj-u-Dowlah, 

Which laid the foundation of the British supre- 

macy in Bengal. On this occasion the British 
posed the emperor of Delhi's viceroy, with 

im we were at peace, without asking for, 





much less receiving the emperor’s sanction; 
elevated a new viceroy “for a consideration,” 
and cheated the agent of their machinations by 
the trick of a double treaty. In Mr. Auber’s 
account of the transaction, we find elaborate 
proofs of the worthlessness of Suraj-u-Dowlah, 
but not a hint that Meer Jaffier, his successor, 
was not, on Clive’s own showing, one whit 
better; not a syllable about the double treaty ; 
while “the consideration” is delicately disguised, 
as “some satisfaction for the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, in order to relieve them from their heavy 
losses in the recent capture.” Meer Jaftier was 
next deposed, to make room for Cossim Aly ; 
Mr. Auber coolly tells us, ‘the internal admi- 
nistration had been so wretchedly conducted by 
Jaffier Aly Khan, that the council concurred in 
his removal ;” but he omits to say, that Cossim 
Aly purchased the “ concurrence of the council 
by bribes to the amount of 200,000/., of which 
58,333/. was paid to Mr. Vansittart alone. This 
is an edifying comment on Mr. Vansittart’s des- 
patch to the Court of Directors, quoted with 
approbation by Mr. Auber, in which the worthy 
governor protests strongly against “ the suspicion 
of interested views.” ‘To add to the consistency 
of these proceedings, we have-only to mention, 
that Cossim Aly was again deposed, and Meer 
Jaffier restored. This, however, was “ too bad” 
even for the Courtof Directors; and accordingly 
we find, in the official letter from the Court to 
Bengal, “There is besides an obvious impro- 
priety in setting up, pulling down, and again 
restoring, the same man, which cannot fail to 
be represented to the disadvantage of the Com- 
pany.” 

In a former number (447), we gave a full 
account of Clive’s second administration in Cal- 
cutta, and his vain efforts to restrain the cor- 
ruption and rapacity of the subordinate officers 
of government. Mr. Auber shows, that the 
Directors forbade the crimes of their servants, 
but he does not inform us, that most of the de- 
linquents were connected by family ties with the 
leading Directors, and were by their interest in 
the court, enabled to disobey orders with im- 
punity. We agree with Mr. Auber, that under 
all circumstances the substitution of British rule 
for native viceroyalties was justifiable; but the 
mode in which the proceeding was conducted 
will hardly bear scrutiny. 


Instead of entering on the oft-repeated tales 
of Hyder Ali’s wars and cruelties, we shall now 
turn to the important questions, which the terri- 
torial acquisitions of the Company raised between 
the Court of Directors and the British govern- 
ment. It became a serious constitutional ques- 
tion, whether the Crown had not a right to the 
sovereignty of these provinces; and the timidity 
of Lord North alone prevented the matter from 
being brought to an issue. But the right of Par- 
liament was virtually asserted, by passing various 
acts of regulation, and the establishment of a 
custom of time bargains with the Company, 
which were, in fact, mere expedients to escape 
from difficulties becoming more complicated 
every hour. ‘The administration of Warren 
Hastings greatly extended the Company's domi- 
nions, but the disputes between him and the 
Council threatened consequences, which no vic- 
tories could compensate; they were mainly in- 
strumental in directing that attention to the 
affairs of India, which led to Mr, Fox’s India 


“* 





Bill, and the celebrated impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings. The Court of Directors was soon 
involved in a contest with the House of Com- 
mons; the dismissal of Hastings and some of 
his associates was demanded by Parliament, and 
refused by the Company; and Mr. Hastings ac- 
tually continued Governor General, after the 
House of Commons had resolved, that “ it was 
the duty of the Directors to pursue all legal and 
effectual means for his removal.” The distracted 
state of parties in 1783, prevented the evil con- 
sequences, which might have arisen from a 
struggle on this constitutional question. 

The purport of Mr. Fox's India Bill was, to 
substitute the authority of a parliamentary com- 
mission for that of the Court of Directors; the 
incapacity of the latter to control its servants 
was notorious, but the efficiency of the proposed 
board was certainly questionable. It has been 
said, that the object of Fox was to create a par- 
liamentary influence, by which he might be able 
to contend against the influence of the Crown; 
but the merits or demerits of the plan belong not 
to the minister; it was rie mn by 
Lord Clive, who frequently reprobated the ab- 
surdity of intrusting the government of an em- 
pire to a mercantile body, while he admitted the 
great constitutional danger which would arise 
from transferring such an enormous mass of patro- 
nage to the Crown. To thenecessity of some very 
great change of system, Mr. Auber undesignedly 
brings a very remarkable piece of evidence, the 
letter of Mr. Warren Hastings to the Court of 
Directors, when he was recalled after the passing 
of Pitt's India Bill. Speaking of his immediate 
departure for England, the Governor General 
says, ‘I consider myself, in this act, as the for- 
tunate instrument of dissolving the frame of an 
inefficient government, pernicious to your inter- 
ests, and disgraceful to the national character.” 
But there exists a still more valuable comment 
on the administration of the Court of Directors, 
before its powers were limited by the institution 
of the Board of Control—we mean, the report 
of Mr. Grant (lather of Lord Glenelg) ‘ On the 
State of Society in India;’ it is buried in the 
Parliamentary Report on the affairs of the East 
India Company in 1832, but it deserves to be 
attentively studied by all who take an interest 
in oriental questions. Mr. Grant, after a careful 
analysis of the proceedings of thesupreme govern- 
ment, says, ‘ In truth, upon a comparison of the 
country in the year 1757, after the battle of 
Plassey, and in 1769, when the power of the 
English in one form or another, had predomi- 
nated twelve years, the result is extremely against 
the revolution.” He ascribes the fearful famine 
of 1769 to the visitation of Providence, and suc- 
cessfully shows, that it could not have been pro- 
duced by the frauds of monopolists ; but he does 
not deny,—indeed, he pretty plainly intimates, 
that it was aggravated by the severity of the land 
and taxation systems adopted by the Company’s 
servants. It has been said, that the accounts 
given of this calamity by Mr. Burke and others, 
were grossly exaggerated ; we shall therefore ex- 
tract Mr. Grant's description of it :— 

“ The famine was felt in all the northern districts 
of Bengal as early as November 1769, and, before 
the end of April following, had spread desolation 
through the three provinces. Rice gradually rose to 
four, and at length to ten times its usual price, but 
even at that rate was not to be had. Lingering mul- 
titudes were seen seeking subsistence from the leaves 
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and bark of trees. In the country the highways and 
fields were strewed, in the towns the streets and 
passages choaked, with the dying and the dead.... 
In and about the capital the mortality increased so 
fast, that it became necessary to employ a set of 
persons constantly in removing the dead from the 
streets and roads, and these unfortunate persons were 
placed on rafts and floated down the river. At 
length the persons employed in this sad office died 
also, probably from the noxious effluvia they imbibed ; 
and for a time dogs, jackalls, and vultures, were the 
only scavengers. It was impossible to stir abroad 
without breathing an offensive air, without hearing 
frantic cries, and seeing numbers of different ages 
and sexes in every stage of suffering and death. The 
calamity was not less in other quarters; in many 
places whole families, in others the people of entire 
villages, had expired. Even in that country there 
were persons who fed on forbidden and abhorred 
animals; nay, the child on its dead parent, the 
mother on her child. At length a gloomy calm suc- 
ceeded. Death had ended the miseries of a great 
portion of the people, and when a new crop came 
forward in August, it had in some parts no owners. 
The number which fell in this period of horror has 
been variously estimated, and may, perhaps, be mo- 
derately taken at three millions.” 

Having briefly noticed the commencement, in 
1778, of a system of wars, “ with a view to the 
acquisition of territory,” Mr. Grant thus de- 
scribes the result :— 

“Such were the necessities to which our affairs 
were reduced, that although we had before acquired 
a very forbidding experience of the farming system, 
a temporary recourse was again had to it in several 
districts, some of which were swept away by the 
renters with a rigour that became afterwards a sub- 
ject of public inquisition. Thus, notwithstanding 


the useful regulations begun in 1772, through errors 
or defects in carrying the designs then adopted into 
execution, through the effects of intestine divisions, 
fluctuating counsels, foreign wars, and real or con- 
ceived exigencies of government,added to its common 


cares, a series of twelve years passed without the ap- 
plication of any effectual relief to the state of the 
country, without acting steadily and systematically 
upon the acknowledged necessity of fixing on just 
principles the extent of our demand upon the terri- 
torial possession, and giving the people, once for all, 
rest and exemption from every species of arbitrary 
taxation.” 

These testimonies, from such attached servants 
of the Company, are surely sufficient to justify 
the efforts of Fox and Burke to rescue Hindts- 
tan from the government of “ a trading associa- 
tion’’; and we may conclude our historical sketch 
of this period in the expressive words of Mr. 
Grant. ‘“ The history of our rule in Bengal is 
in great part a history of our own errors, or of 
the abuses, public and private, of power derived 
from us; and the brightest period of our admi- 
nistration there is that which has been employed 
in applying remedies to the political diseases, 
which either have arisen or become inveterate 
in the country, in our time.” 

We now come to consider the change made 
by Mr. Pitt’s India Billin 1784. With laudable 
eandour, Mr. Auber admits, “it was fortunate 
for the Company that their interests had been 
made a party question;” in other words, had 
Mr. Pitt been unfettered, he would have made 
the change more extensive, more efficient, and 
more liberal to the general community. But in 
truth, the nation, rather than the minister, must 
bear the blame of the inadequacy,—we might 
almost say the impolicy,—of this settlement. The 
establishment of American independence had 
rendered almost everybody hostile to coloniza- 
tion; it was said, even by such enlightened 
statesmen as Mr. Grant, that if Englishmen 
settled in India, they would become the founders 
of a new race, less tractable than the native 
Hindtis,—they would demand the privilege of 
self-government through national assemblies, 
assume the control over the army and the do- 





mestic administration, restrict the patronage of 
the Court of Directors, and finally resist the au- 
thority of the mother country. Consistently 


| with these views, it was argued that unrestricted 


intercourse must lead to permanent settlement, 
and that if we did not govern it by a monopoly, 
we must eventually cease to govern it at all. Such 
arguments were irresistible to a people who had 
paid some hundreds of millions, and paid them 
in vain, to maintain the proud, but not very 
valuable privilege of being able to talk of our 
colonies in America. It was agreed, upon all 
hands, that the first object was to maintain our 
empire in India, and, as a necessary corollary, 
that the Company’s monopoly should be main- 
tained. We cannot, therefore, be surprised that 
Mr. Pitt’s bill aimed at little more than securing 
the obedience and subordination of the Com- 
pany’s servants to the authorities in England. 
Limited as were the powers vested in the Board 
of Control, in the first draft of the bill, they 
were considerably abridged on the representa- 
tions of the Directors; and the negotiations be- 
tween the court of St. James's and the court of 
Leadenhall Street, partially published by Mr. 
Auber, gives us glimpses of a strange drama of 
diplomacy, which we should gladly see reported 
at full length. 

Lord Cornwallis was sent out as Governor 
General under the new system; he exerted him- 
self to remedy some of the most flagrant abuses 
in the administration, and, though opposed by a 
majority of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, he 
partially succeeded. He soon began to look 
with suspicion on the ambitious projects of Tippoo 
Sultan, and warned the government that, in case 
of a war with France, he would be found a dan- 
gerous enemy. Mr. Auber infers from this, that 
Lord Cornwallis foresaw the agerandizing spirit 
of revolutionary France; but, in truth, his warning 
was derived from the past rather than an insight 
of the future. The French had tried first the plan 
of acquiring territorial possessions by interference 
in native wars, often excited by themselves; and 
they had been completely defeated, while the 
English had as completely succeeded. Anger 
for this failure, too high an estimate of the injury 
which the British power had received from the 
loss of the American colonies, and a confident 
belief that our powcr in the East was as insecure 
as it had proved in the West, were popular feel- 
ings in France, and were just as rife in the court 
of Versailles as in the clubs of the Jacobins. 
The anticipated danger led to a serious dispute 
between the Board of Control, or rather the 
premier, and the Court of Directors. The minis- 
ter insisted on sending British regular troops to 
India, and compelling the Company to pay for 
their support. ‘This seems to have been regarded 
as an indirect effort on the part of the Crown to 
grasp the patronage of the Indian army, and 
was, of course, strenuously resisted. Mr. Pitt 
settled the matter, by forcing an act of explana- 
tion through Parliament with all the infiuence 
at his command, but he had the mortification to 
encounter a fierce opposition from many of his 
staunchest supporters. ‘The war with Tippoo, 
which rendered English authority supreme from 
the River Krishna to Cape Comorian, and assured 
the possession of the Carnatic, soon followed. 
Lord Cornwallis having bronght it to a success- 
ful termination, returned home, and was suc- 
eceded by Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth. 

During Shore’s peaceful administration, the 
most remarkable events were the interference of 
the English, as armed arbiters, in the disputed 
succession of Oude, and the commencement of 
discontents among the officers of the Indian 
army, at the arrangement of the allowances by 
the Court of Directors. ‘The latter subject soon 
became one of increasing annoyance, not to say 





danger ; the Company’s officers being connected 
by ties of family interest with leading Persons 
among the directors and proprietors, believed, 
and not without reason, that their delinquencies 
would be winked at, and they were encouraged 
in their insubordination by the example of Sip 
Robert Fletcher, who, after having been cashiered 
for mutiny, was actually appointed by the Court 
of Directors, Commander-in-chief of the army of 
Madras. We think that the recollection of this 
fact might have abated Mr. Auber’s astonish. 
ment at “the unwarrantable spirit” displayed 
by the Company’s officers. 

Lord Mornington, now Marquis of Wellesley, 
was the next Governor General. The publica. 
tion of his despatches by Mr. Montgomery 
Martin, a work of great historical value, and 
now completed, and those of his illustrious bro. 
ther, the Duke of Wellington, by Col. Gurwood, 
render it unnecessary for us to enter at any 
length into the history of his administration, 
Still there were some important points of policy, 
respecting which serious differences arose be. 
tween the Governor General and the Court of 
Directors, which require a few observations, 
The first of these was the employment of India. 
built ships in the trade with Europe; a measure 
which Lord Wellesley saw would be of equal 
advantage to England and the colonies. He 
was opposed by the shipping interest of the port 
of London, and by a majority of the Court of 
Directors. It is easy to see that the opposition 
was based on feelings of private interest; still it 
was so powerful, and so much in accordance 
with “the protective system,” which had then 
an unshaken hold on national prejudice, that a 
statesman of less firmness than the Marquis of 
Wellesley would have succumbed. He perse- 
vered and prevailed, and in a few months the 
wisdom of his policy was so apparent, that most 
of his opponents became ashamed of their re- 
sistance. 

The establishment of a college for civil servants 
at Calcutta, was also regarded by the Court of 
Directors as an alarming innovation; it threa- 
tened to interfere with patronage, by making 
merit rather than interest a qualification for 
office, and transferring the estimate of fitness 
for filling judicial and other appointments from 
London to Calcutta. It was abolished on the 
ground of expense, to make room for a system 
twice as expensive, and not half so effectual, 
Intimately connected with this was the third 
point of dispute, the interference of the Court of 
Directors with certain appointments made by 
Lords Wellesley and Clive, and especially the 
mission of Mr. Henry Wellesley to Oude. This 
third difference led to rather angry remonstrances 
on both sides, and it produced on the minds of 
several statesmen a conviction of the necessity 
of increasing the powers of the Board of Control, 
or adopting some other plan for giving to the 
Crown greater power in the administration of 
India. Lord Clive, on quitting Madras, ad- 
dressed a spirited remonstrance to the Court of 
Directors, in which the insubordination, ineffi- 
ciency, and delinquency of many of their ser- 
vants were directly traced to their abuse of pa- 
tronage, and to the encouragement which the 
idle and the dissolute received from authority 
superior to the. government. Lord Wellesley, 
supported by the Board of Control, retained his 
place in defiance of the Court, and bore down 
all opposition by his brilliant management of the 
Mahratta war. 

The great extent of country gained in the 
Mahratia war, gave rise to serious embarrass 
ment after the Marquess Wellesley returned to 
Europe; his successor, Lord Cornwallis, died 
before completing the requisite arrangements, 
and Sir George Barlow, who acted as Vice Go- 
vernor, adopted a line of policy which was totally 
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yariance with that which had been recom-| W. Bentinck long continued subject to imputa- 
yended by his predecessor. A dispute arose tions which had been retracted by his accusers, 
tween the ministers (Lord Grenville and Mr.| Lord Minto touched at Madras in his voyage 
wx) and the Court of Directors, respecting the to Calcutta, and there confirmed Lord W. Ben- 
intment of a Governor General; the former tinck’s measures of leniency to the mutineers at 
yminated Lord Lauderdale, the latter adhered | Vellore; he reached Calcutta in 1809, and pre- 
» Sir George Barlow. After a long negotia-| pared to adopt a system of policy, which had 
jon, both agreed on the appointment of Lord | long been the favourite scheme of the Court of 
into; but before we follow his lordship to Cal-| Directors and the great majority of British 


atta, it is necessary to cast a glance at the ad-— 
ginistration of Lord William Bentinck in Ma- | 


| 


tras. 

Lord William Bentinck succeeded Lord Clive, | 
jterwards Earl of Powis, in the government of 
he Madras Presidency ; like his predecessor, he 
jad to struggle against great subordinate oppo- 
ition in attempting to reform the fiscal depart- 
nents, but he displayed a more resolute spirit | 
than Lord Clive, and his early exertions were 
owned with success, because he began by lay- 
ig down “responsibility” as the first great 
principle of delegated trust, and he made every 
yw regulation bear directly on securing this 
reat object. His minutes were masterly com- | 
paitions, in which acknowledged rules of states- | 
nanship were brought to explain every change; | 
nd though he had many enemies in the council | 
of Madras, and many more in the Court of Pro- | 
prietors, on account of his determined hostility 
ppeculation, no opportunity was afforded them | 
¢ “hinting a fault,” or “ hesitating dislike,” | 
wtil the unfortunate mutiny of Vellore, which | 
yas made a pretext for recalling him, with some- | 
hing very like censure. The history of this 
putiny has been frequently written, but we have | 
gen no account of it, not even Mr. Auber’s, in 
vhich the simple truth has not been overlaid by | 
the comments of party. Its history, however, | 
nay be told in a very few words. In the Indian | 


| 
| 


amy, Europeans alone could attain the rank of | 
commissioned officers; many of the natives, but 


statesmen. ‘This was simply to introduce the 
European system of a balance of power into 
India,—an excellent plan, only there were no 
materials for constructing the system ; and least 
of all could any such be found in the British 
dominions. The Company, in its opposition to 
colonization, had occupied, but not possessed its 
successive acquisitions; with the exception of its 
hired servants, (and not all of them,) there was 
not a single individual in any one of the pro- 
vinces interested in maintaining its sway: its 
soldiers were mere mercenaries, its subjects 
wholly indifferent to the continuance of its 
power. In pursuit of this chimzra Lord Minto 


| committed many serious errors, yet his adminis- 


tration was, on the whole, beneficial to England, 
especially on account of his discerning the value 
of the Indian Archipelago, and supporting the 
policy of Sir Stamford Raffles, so rashly aban- 
doned by the British negotiators at Vienna, in 
1814. His prudence terminated a very serious 
dispute between the civil and military authorities 
at Madras, which had nearly produced fatal 
results: he tried the experiment of neutral 
policy with greater success than could have at- 
tended such a system in less able hands; and he 
acknowledged the change in his opinions with a 
manly candour, which is too rarely met with 
among modern statesmen. 





His death, imme- | 


diately after his return, was a loss to India and | 


to England. 
The administrations of the Marquis of Hast- 


specially the Mohammedans, felt bitterly such ings and Earl Amherst, the wars with the Pin- | 


scurb on their ambition; there were some | darries, the Nepaulese, and the Burmese, require 


among them who had served in the armies of | very few remarks; they fully demonstrated that | 


| the Company’s empire could only be preserved 
| by maintaining the same preponderance of power 
the ranks to station and fortune. Furthermore | by which it had been acquired; and that con- 
the Company's officers treated the native subor- | quests must, under such circumstances, fre- 
iinates as persons of an inferior class, a circum- | quently form part of a strictly defensive system. 


Hyder and Tippoo, and who remembered in- 
vances of their companions having risen from 


creasing population.” Mr. Russell, who had 
been during twenty-one years Resident at Hy- 
derabad, and Mr. Bayley, a member of council 
in Bengal, expressed the same opinion, even in 
stronger terms. Colonel Barnewall, our political 
agent at Kattywar, stated in his evidence—“ it 
is the most difficult thing in the world to prevent 
our protection from being abused ;”—and Mr. 
Jenkins, British Resident at the court of Nag- 
pore, said, “our support has given cover to op- 
pressions and extortions, which, probably under 
other circumstances, would have provoked a re- 
bellion.” Finally, Colonel Monro, who appeared 
as an advocate of the system, distinctly confessed, 
“that the subsidiary system is calculated to oc- 
casion misgovernment and oppression of the in- 
habitants, unless it is corrected by the influence 
of the British Resident.” 

Passing over the military and financial ques- 
tions connected with the disposition of the army, 
let us cast a glance at the position of the British 
Resident. The native prince is king, and the 
Resident is viceroy over him; this functionary 
exercises his authority at a distance from all 
control; there is no law to which an appeal can 
be made against his arbitrary decrees—no pro- 
cess by which redress can be obtained. Every 
one acquainted with Indian affairs has heard of 
the extravagances committed by a late Resident 
at one of the native courts. On the other hand, 
many, very many examples could be quoted of 
admirable conduct on the part of the British 
Residents, and of benefits resulting from their 
interference—but these are really indifferent to 
the issue; the objection to the system is, that it 
confers immense power with only a shadow of 
responsibility, and that it places the British 
government in the irritating dilemma of sup- 
porting tyranny or sanctioning revolt. 

Lord W. Bentinck’s administration was prin- 
cipally remarkable for a series of financial re- 
forms in every department of the government— 
indeed, it is principally owing to the fearlessness 
with which he carried out his measures of 


| economy, that India is enabled to meet the 


charge imposed upon the country for paying the 
proprietors of East India stock at the late re- 
newal of the charter. 

From what we have already said, it clearly 


tance especially galling, as English supremacy 
vas of very recent date. 
of Mysore, including Tippoo’s family and some 
if his ministers, were on the spot to aggravate 
these feelings of not unjustifiable discontent, 


| 

- a etek 

ud the “preaching friars’ of Mohammedanism | 
I g | 


knt their aid to fan the flame. A regulation 
rspecting dress was made the pretext of revolt, 
though the shape of the sepoy turban had just 


slittle connexion with the real point at issue, | 


% the colour of the roses with the rival claims 
of the houses of York and Lancaster. <A san- 
guinary mutiny ensued; it was suppressed with 
very little difficulty, and a vast number of pri- 


The deposed dynasty | 


But the extension of our territories consequent appears that the question of patronage has, from 
on the successful termination of these wars, led | the very ontset, originated the most perplexing 
| to the adoption of a system very little understood | diffienities and disputes which have arisen bee 
in England, even by persons generally conver-| tween the Court of Directors, the Crown, and 
sant with Indian affairs, though it is fraught | the local governments. ‘There is a vast mass of 


| certain native states. The chief provisions con- 
| tained in these treaties, are—1. ‘The protection 
of the ruler by British power, against all enemies, 
| foreign and domestic; 2. Mutual co-operation 
in war; 3, The maintenance of a British force 
by the native prince, for the protection of the 
state; 4. The reception of a British resident tg 


ners awaited the sentence of the government. | advise the native sovereign, and convey to him 
lord W. Bentinck recommended leniency and | the counsels of the British government, not only 
pardon; his recommendation was distasteful, | respecting his external, but also his internal 
ind the reasons by which it was supported still | administration; 6. The abandonment, by the 
nore so. An outcry was raised against him; | native prince, of all political intercourse with 


itwas said that his measures had provoked the 
revolt, and his impolitic clemency encouraged 
future insurrection. He was recalled. On his 
turn to England, he proved beyond contro- 
vesy that he had nothing to say to the obnoxious 
tban, which, like the Jewish scape-goat, was 


nade to answer for the crimes and follies of all | 


parties ; and he vindicated the policy of mercy 
vih reasons which admitted of no reply. The 
Court of Directors published two resolutions, 
tknowledging that Lord W. Bentinck had com- 
jletely vindicated his character; the resolutions 
Were verbose, complex, and not very intelligible ; 
fw took the trouble of reading them, and Lord 


| other states, 

It needs no lengthened argument to prove 
that the only check to excessive tyranny in the 
East, is the dread of popular insurrection; and 
this is completely destroyed by the very first 
stipulation of a subsidiary treaty. Restricted 
from the pursuits of ambition, and secured from 
the danger of revolt, the sovereign becomes at 
once extortionate and profligate, while British 
| protection sanctions every oppression, and en- 

courages every extravagance. Sir‘Thomas Monro, 
in a letter read to the House of Commons, de- 
clared that “he could trace the effects of the 


| subsidiary system in decaying villages and de- 


with the most important consequences; we | 
mean the conclusion of subsidiary treaties with | 


evidence spread over the various parliamentary 
reports, proving that the Company has not per- 
fectly secured the obedience and the responsi- 
bility of its servants, whether civil or military : 


| to use a very mild term, delinquencies have been 





winked at, which in other governments would 
hardly have escaped severe punishment. It 
was a common jest with officers of the royal 
army in India, that the sentences of the Com- 
pany courts martial were, “whipping with a 
straw.” Various palliatives have been suggested 
for this evil, but no one ventures to strike at its 
root—the irresponsible power of appointment 
possessed by the Court of Directors and its indi- 
vidual members. In the Commons Report of 
1832, we find the evil confessed, and an apology 
made for it, which could scarcely be reccived 
with gravity in any country but England. 

“No public responsibility attaches to the patronage 
of the Directors, nor do the tests prescribed operate 
upon the exercise of it,any more than the desirable- 
ness of attaining competent persons operates upon 
the disposal of patronage in the government othices 
in this country. Public opinion is said to have as 
little influence in the one case as in the other.” 

We long ago showed that great benefit would 
result by bestowing a few writerships as rewards 
for the cultivation of oriental literature in this 
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country; we are glad to find that the subject 
has engaged the attention of the Court of Di- 
rectors, for Mr. Auber informs us that there is 
a general anxiety in that body to substitute a 
system of public examinations for the present 
course of instruction at Hayleybury;—let the 
power of sending up a limited number of candi- 
dates be extended to the universities and some 
of our great schools, and no future House of 
Commons will have reason to record that the 
mode of appointment “gives to India only an 
average amount of talent, or one but a little 
above mediocrity.” 

Mr. Auber promises to continue this work, 
and examine the existing system in connexion 
with the internal administration of India: such 
a volume, fairly executed, would be one of incal- 
culable value; but the author must abandon 
habits of indiscriminate eulogy, and reprobate 
instead of extenuating error. In one great 
object he has succeeded—he has shown that the 
lust of conquest was not the cause of the exten- 
sion of the Company's dominions, and that 
almost every departure from the pacific system 
was caused by the ambition and the perfidy of 
native Indian powers ; but he has not shown a 
system, or anything like a system, for consoli- 
dating these dominions, and securing them 
against aggression, by developing their internal 
resources, and winning from the inhabitants a 
reasonable allegiance founded upon gratitude for 
experienced protection and acknowledged bene- 
fits. Until such a policy guide every act of 
British rule in India, the extension of our do- 
minions is an increase of their danger; the wider 
it spreads, the more vulnerable it becomes. 
Mr. Grant has justly observed, “it was the un- 
wieldiness of the Mogul Empire that accelerated 
its fall: the loss of distant provinces being the 
rise of new enemies and loss of reputation also.” 





Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marl- 

borough. 2 vols. Colburn. 
Attuousu all the important facts contained in 
these volumes were long since made known to 
the public, first passionately by the Duchess in 
her celebrated Vindication pamphlet, and sub- 
sequently and soberly in Coxe’s ‘ Life of the 
Duke of Marlborough ;’ still these original letters 
are not without interest, for they lay bare to us 
the heart and mind of that extraordinary woman, 
who, at a crisis among the most celebrated in 
our annals, was virtually the prime minister of 
England. It is well known that Godolphin and 
Marlborough were brought over to Whig prin- 
ciples and retained in them by the influence of 
the Duchess—that to her power over the mind 
of the Queen was owing the continuance of ,the 
administration which raised England to the 
pinnacle of glory—and that the decline of that 
influence enabled Harley and St. John to stain 
our annals with the treaty of Utrecht. The 
Duke appears almost to have worshipped his 
wife; in the middle of the campaign of 1706 
he writes, “I wish with all my heart that happy 
time were come that we might be quiet at 
Woodstock ;” and again in 1708, “I had rather 
live a quiet life with your love and kindness 
than with the most ambitious employment any 
prince can give’”—expressions inconsistent with 
the often-repeated story of Marlborough’s com- 
plaining of the subjection in which he was held 
by her. 

The impolitic conduct of the Duchess towards 
the Queen personally, by which ultimately she 
lost her influence, is also well known. ‘The truth 
is, that from the first the Duchess saw clearly 
the stolid, stubborn incapacity of Anne, and 
humoured or lectured her like a child, according 
to circumstances : this is manifest enough in the 
few letters which remain to us, and even in the 





grand scene of their final leave-taking—the 
Duchess in tears, tears of passionate disappoint- 
ment perhaps, though not unmingled with some- 
thing of natural sorrow, and the sullen, sulky 
Queen, with her cuckoo-cry of fear, evidently not 
daring to enter into an explanation,—a scene 
that would have been laughable, had not great 
national interests been dependent on the issue. 

This Correspondence, as a whole, contains a 
pretty full commentary on the principal events 
in the reign of Anne, but to us the most inter- 
esting part is ‘The Character of her Contem- 
poraries,’ written by the Duchess, and ‘ Her 
Opinions,’ which are said to be extracts from 
her letters to Lord Stair, and reprinted from a 
very rare little volume privately circulated in 
1788 by Lord Hailes. From the latter we shall 
make a few extracts :— 

“T have made a settlement of a very great estate 
that is in my own power, upon my grandson, John 
Spencer, and his sons; but they are all to forfeit it 
if any of them shall ever accept any employment, 
military or civil, or any pension from any King or 
Queen of this realm, and the estate is to go to others 
in the entail. This I think ought to please every- 
body ; for it will secure my heirs in being very con- 
siderable men. None of them can put on a fool’s 
coat, and take posts from soldiers of experience and 
service, who never did anything but kill pheasants 
and partridges. Their heirs may do great service 
to their country, and ought to be well received when 
they go to court, since they will have nothing to 
ask ; for I would have them join with any King 
or minister when they desire nothing but what is for 
the good of the nation and the King, who in truth 
must always have the same interest.” 

“Were I a man, I freely own that I would not 
venture anything that I could avoid for any King 
that I know, or that I have heard of. As princes 
are not the best judges of right and wrong, from the 
flattery they are used to, not to say worse of them, 
I think the best thing for them, and the whole 
nation, is not to let them have power to hurt them- 
selves, or anybody else.” 

“T am of opinion, from woful experience, that, 
from flattery or want of understanding, most princes 
are alike ; and therefore it is to no purpose to argue 
against their passions, but to defend ourselves at all 
events against them. This makes me think of the 
Castile oath, * We, that are as good as yourself, and 
more powerful, chose you to be our King, upon such 
conditions ;* and concludes with what is most just 
and proper.” 

“Tam, and shall ever be, of the opinion, that 
nothing is so much worth struggling for as liberty ; 
and I have given demonstration, that in all times 
I have done everything in my poor power that 
could contribute towards that happy condition ; 
and I will continue to do so as long as I live. But, 
alas! what can it signify, the endeavours of an old 
woman.” 

“ It is impossible that one of my age and infirmi- 
ties can live long: and one great happiness there is 
in death, that one shall never hear any more of any- 
thing they do in this world.” 

“ Both parties find fault with each other: and for 
my own part, I believe them both to blame in many 
things; but surely the Tories are the worst, and 
have always done the most mischief. I believe 
there is many knaves amongst them, but “tis certain 
the majority of them are fools; and the principles 
that they profess are both foolish and false. Many 
of the Whigs must be allowed to have sense, and to 
be much more capable of managing a government 
than Tories. But the majority of them are knaves, 
and they have shown, when they are in employment, 
that their chief aim is to keep their places, and raise 
themselves without any regard to the good of the 
public.” 

* Cardinal de Retz.—Wiis history is entertaining, 
because he has wit and sense; notwithstanding 
which, I must confess 1 don’t like him much. For, 
if I were a man, I would not rebel, to have the 
greatest employment any Prince could give me. 
But if any tyrant broke the laws, and obliged me to 
draw the sword, I would never trim nor sheath it till 
justice was done to my country.” 





We see by an advertisement prefixed to they 
volumes that Memoirs of the Duchess are 
paring for publication by Mrs. Thompson, 








Jane Lomax, or a Mother's Crime, By the 
Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &. 3 vols 
Colburn. 


Tue preface to this novel, which is remarkabj 
well written, led us to expect a far better pro- 
duction than we were destined to meet with 
The author says :— ’ 

“ When the reader learns that the following Tale 
was written three or four years ago, about which 
period the rage for what are termed Fashionable 
Novels had reached its culminating point, he may 
perhaps, be surprised to find that its scenes are mostly 
laid in the unromantic purlieus of Bermondsey anj 
Shad-Thames, and that its characters are entirely 
chosen from a class which has not been deemed 
either high enough or low enough to figure in ow 
recent works of fiction. In the generality of these 
compositions, many of them evincing the highest 
order of talent, the prominent personages bear sound. 
ing titles, maintain large establishments, and move 
only in the quarters consecrated to our aristocracy; 
the other actors in the drama being taken from in 
ferior, not to say low, life, and rendered as y 
and ridiculous as possible, that they may act as foils 
to their superiors. 

“Writers of this school, forgetting that there is 
an innate vulgarity, quite independent of extemal 
observances and forms, and quite as likely, therefore, 
to be encountered among the peerage as the pea 
santry, have confined it to certain conventional 
phrases, personal peculiarities, and domestic usages 
Even if this narrow view be not opposed to Nature 
and to truth, it can hardly be denied that it has 
mischievous tendency to widen the breach, where 
too great a severance and alienation of classes already 
forms the besetting sin of our social system.” 

Now agood vigorous interesting Shad-Thames, 
or Bermondsey novel, reminding us, tlirough 
spirited and original sketches of character, pun- 
gent conversations, and forcible yet natural 
clusters of incidents, of the vivid pages of Field- 
ing and Smollett, or the masterly satire distilled 
out of low life by that spirit refined, the author 
of ‘ The: Beggars’ Opera,’ would be worth its 
weight in gold. But in this, the last production 
of the author of ‘Brambletye House,’ we have 
most meagre allowance of character—reasoning 
dialogues between empty young Redriffe ladies, 
—a dilution of crime which establishes the fact 
that a weakness may be obtained beyond the 
reach of water,—and a profusion of the pretti- 
nesses in phrases, which the fashionable Annuals 
have brought so much into vogue. Mr. Horace 
Smith beats L. E. L. all round her own garden, 


‘and leaves her without a flower to her back; 


and as for ringlets, eyes, lips, and blushes, the 
closeness of the packing, and the extent of the 
load, can only be properly estimated by those 
who have seen the midnight procession of Turnips 
and Cabbages up New Street for Covent Garden's 
Saturday market. 

Whether Mr. Horace Smith intended this 
work for a novel, or for a parody on, or bur- 
lesque of a novel, we have our doubts : his sen- 
timent is so sentimental—his serious scenes 80 
filched and rendered turbid—and his middling- 
life people so swollen with the two opposites 
romance and political economy. Perhape the 
whole is a quiz, a sort of prose Rejected Ad- 
dress, in which, while we think we are reading 
“a true thing,” we are swindled by a parody. 
If the writer be in earnest, he is wofully in the 
wrong; and if he be in joke, he has lost much 
of the power he possessed when he wrote his 
part of the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 

We have been amused at an observation made 
by some acute, though penless critic, who was 
anxious to testify the high sense he entertained 
of John Kemble’s preternatural performance of 
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Macbeth, in which the weight of fate seemed to 


stupify his senses and make him as it were stag- 

r through life, a victim to supernatural solicit- 
ings—that every other actor made you feel that 
he had seen grotesque old women, and not 
witches; that he was much perplexed; but had 
no charmed life ; that, in short, he was nothing 
puta middle-aged Scotch gentleman in difficulties. 
Mr. Horace Smith has realized this criticism— 
he has taken scenes, incidents, characters, al- 
most words, from Macbeth—banished the plume, 
the bonnet, the target, and the broad-sword— 
the lonely glen, the awful witches, all pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of crime; and in their 
stead we have wharfs, dry-salting, and lighters ; 
a Bermondsey thane—a Redriffe Macdutf—and 
a Wapping Lady Macbeth! We do not think 
anything so bad can be found even in the blessed 
neighbourhood in which the scene is laid, and 
“all ‘long shore there.” But to give some 
specimen of this vulgarized Macbeth, let us 

roduce the Banquet scene as performed in 

rmoudsey :— 

«* Why, ay, there’s some sense in that remark,’ 
replied the sailor ; ‘ first, because there’s no better 
freight than passage-money, and secondly, because a 
little live lumber of the gentry kind does certainly 
save one, now and then, from falling asleep, or 
having the doldrums during a long calm. In that 
respect, I was unlucky, for I was to have brought 
home a friend of my own, only he was taken ill just 
as Iwas on the point of sailing. I hope he is hearty 
again by this time, for I don’t know a pleasanter 
fellow than honest Ned Ruddock.’ 

“At the mention of this ominous word, the up- 
lifted wine glass fell with a smash from the hand of 
Lomax, who suddenly started upon his feet, and, 
with a look and voice of agonized terror, shouted 
out, ‘ Who? who? what—what name did you men- 
tion ?° 

“Why, that of my friend, Edward Ruddock. 
Do you know him? He is coming to England ona 
very particular business, and I dare say we shall have 
him in the river by the next ship.’ 

“The muscles of Lomax’s face and body, which 
had previously been in a state of violent tension, be- 
eame rapidly relaxed, a cold perspiration burst from 
his forehead, his teeth chattered in his head, and he 
sank with a tremulous spasm into his chair, inarticu- 
lately mumbling the word,‘ Lost! lost! lost!’ Pre- 
sently recovering himself, however, he sprang, as if 
by a convulsive effort, from his chair, and tottered 
out of the room, opening and clutching his fingers as 
he ejaculated, in a hoarse whisper, ‘Ha! the key! 
the key! the garden gate! the garden gate !” e 

“Amazement and consternation were depicted 
upon the countenances of the visitors, several of 
whom rose from their chairs; when Mrs. Lomax, 
whose usual presence of mind did not fail her, ex- 
claimed with a persuasive and courteous smile, * Let 
me entreat you to be composed, and to resume 
your seats. My poor husband is subject to these 
attacks.’ 

“* But why should the mention of Ned Ruddock 
set him off into such a strange tantrum ?° asked the 
captain. 

“*He was riding with a deceased friend of fhat 
name some years ago, when he was thrown from his 
horse, a concussion of the brain ensued, and the 
smallest allusion to that terrible accident invariably 
brings on one of these distressing fits. Excuse me, 
my friends, and prythee make yourselves at home 
during my absence. I will return to you as soon as 
I have administered to my poor patient one of his 
usual composing draughts. Mary will do the honours 
of the table until I re-appear.’ ” 

This, we think, is what the printers call 
“close copy.” But can it, to use the language 
of Old Peachum, “find a sale at the ware- 
house in Redriffe” ? 

It will be remembered that the lofty thane 
shrunk from crime at its chamber door : who can 
forget his shuddering {exclamation—*“ We will 
proceed no further in this business”? Mr. Caw- 
dor Fife Lomax has a like relapse. In truth 
he is a most abandoned and degrading imitator : 





“His mind, which had only partially recoiled 
from the commission of the meditated offence, shrunk 
in dismay from the contemplation of its conse- 
quences ; his terrors predominated over his hopes 
and yearnings; a shudder ran through his whole 
frame ; and, letting the paper fall upon the table, 
he exclaimed with a faltering voice and averted eyes, 
for he was afraid to look his wife in the face, * Jane, 
let us go no farther in this dreadful business ; take 
away the will, and replace it—for Heaven's sake, 
replace it where you found it! Some devil must 
have tempted you: the consequences are too fright- 
ful—a horrible abyss is yawning at our feet. ‘The 
gallows! the gallows! My blood runs cold at the 
very thought. I tremble all over.’ 

**Shadows have often made you tremble, while I 
have stood undaunted in the midst of real dangers. 
Are you not ashamed of yourself 2?” 

The last line, in italics, is the great “ Are 
you a man!” done in very choice Bermondsey. 

With a specimen of the moralizing style we 
must hasten to a conclusion :— 

*<T thought so at first,’ blushed Rose. ‘The 
wharf and its concomitants, together with the whole 
noisy and bustling vicinity, appeared to me terribly 
prosaic—pardon me, dear Helen, for using that 
word, it is expressive to my mind, whatever it may 
appear to your’s—but a short experience has con- 
vinced me that there are few scenes or elements, 
however unpromising, out of which, with the help of 
a little imagination, we may not extract something 
poetical and romantic. Objects naturally unlovely, 
or even repulsive, may be made morally picturesque 
if we do but place them in a new light, or operate 
upon them with our mental alchemy. The irresist- 
ible and yet obedient river, for instance, that runs, 
not unmusically beneath our windows, and which I 
have heard stigmatized as a mass of muddy and 
offensive waters, how does it become elevated in our 
minds when we view it as the medium of communi- 
cation between the most distant nations, and con- 
sequently as one of the great civilizers of the world : 
as asilent, dustless road, which, regularly rising and 
falling, flowing backwards and forwards, receives no 
reparation, and yet remains for ever the same; a 
road so soft that we can plunge our bodies into its 
depths, and over which, nevertheless, weights that 
would crush a solid rock are drawn by the winged 
coursers of the air, cr impelled at full speed by an 
impalpable vapour. * * 

“The Thames is an enchanted mirror, cach of 
whose myriad reflections is a copious history. Oh, 
if we could but translate the whispers of the waves 
as they murmur to one another beneath our balcony, 
what materials would they furnish forth for a whole 
world of thought! What wonders could they reveal 
to us of the vasty and mysterious deep! They have 
been the playthings, perchance, of unknown mon- 
sters in the fathomless caverns of the Pacific, or 
spouted into the air by the Northern whale.’ * * 

“* What a beautiful, what a gifted creature!’ 
cried Hunter, in an impassioned voice. ‘She has 
all the loveliness, and more than all the talent, 
of a Grecian Pythoness, for her’s is the inspiration 
of genius.’ ” 

The Grecian Pythoness of Tooley Street, and 
farther “‘ down East,” is a little strong. Hence- 
forth, the land of the Tanners will be classic 
ground. 

In our course through these remarkable 
volumes we have jotted down afew of the words 
pressed into the English service, which we ap- 
prehend will require considerable exercise before 
they can be looked upon as regulars :—recency, 
crumby, selfist, vilipended, sublimized, dispart- 
ed, sedulity, ineradicable, vindicable, angrier, 
&c. We must, too, observe that there is a sin- 
gular error at the end of the first volume, in the 
description of Mr. Macbeth Lomax, senior, 
going to Doctors’ Commons, “as soon as the 
clerks had taken their respective stations at the 
Will Office” (p. 295), to obtain a copy of a will. 
He hurries there in his carriage—has a scene 
with the clerks—and on his return is startled 
with @ crowd, and a view of a Greenacre process 
at the Old Bailey. Now, as an execution is 





invariably over at nine o'clock, a.m., it is quite 
clear that the Wills Office must have had its 
desks clerk-haunted before eight o'clock in the 
morning, an unknown hour at all public offices 
except the Post Office. 

Mr. Horace Smith has been a most agreeable 
humorist in verse, and a very industrious and 
honest writer in prose; but the production now 
before us will assuredly affect his interests with 
the circulating libraries and with the idle hungry 
race of modern novel readers. 








MEDICAL WORKS. 

The Nature and Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Heart, by James Wardrop, M.D.—To the pro- 
fessional portion of our readers, Dr. Wardrop’s 
name will be sufficiently attractive to ensure attention, 
and to professional men alone is this work addressed. 
There are few doctrines less open to the scrutiny of 
general inquirers, than those which form the debate. 
able ground of physiology: and we question very 
much whether the points brought forward on the 
present occasion will be accessible, even to the ordi- 
nary run of practitioners. We may be permitted, 
however, to notice what appears to us an error of 
reasoning, which more or less pervades the volume. 
This is best shown by an instance. The Doctor's 
main position is, that the pressure of the muscles 
during their action, by hastening the venous and im- 
peding the arterial circulation, energizes the heart, 
and, through that organ, the brain.—* No more 
satisfactory illustration (he says) can be indeed 
given of the office of the muscles in modifying the 
circulation of the blood, or of the musculo-cardiac 
function, than by glancing over the developement of 
those phenomena which may be observed in a living 
being, at the moment of awaking from sleep, and by 
reviewing the various functions successively as they 
are evolved.—The first indication of a person passing 
from sleep into a state of watchfulness, is some move- 
ment of the body. He changes the posture in which 
he has been slumbering: the limbs begin to move, 
and, almost at the same moment, and just when he 
is becoming conscious of existence, the muscles of the 
extremities are thrown into contraction; he stretches 
the limbs and yawns, and, finally, the intellectual 
powers awake! * * All these muscular movements 
can, indeed, be satisfactorily explained by contem- 
plating the effects on the circulation, which as I have 
endeavoured to demonstrate, are produced by mus- 
cular contractions.—-The almost instantaneous effect 
of a person stretching the limbs whilst awaking from 
slumber, is that of rousing the powers of the mind, 
and this arises from an accumulation of blood in the 
heart, which such motions necessarily create, and 
which, by increasing its action, enables it to propel 
an additional quantity to the head.—Scarcely has a 
man awoke, and the brain received this additional 
quantity of blood, ere the mental powers are resusci- 
tated, and having been refreshed by ‘ balmy sleep,* 
they almost immediately resume their wonted 
vigour!”—Here the author,assuming that the waking 
brain requires a greater functional activity than is 
necessary to the organ during sleep, proceeds to show 
how the increase is produced, by the first efforts at 
muscular action which accompany the act of awaking. 
It must be obvious to the reader, that in these re- 
marks there is involved a vicious circle. The mus- 
cular movement is made necessary to excite the 
brain to wakefulmess, while the wakefulness is ne- 
cessary to admit of the muscular action. From this 
circle, it is true, we may escape, by dissolving the 
immediate nature of the connexion, and reducing 
the consequences to a question of degree; but in 
proportion as we admit such a solution of the diffi- 
culty, in that proportion do we invalidate the whole 
chain of inference. Either the connexion is essential, 
or it is not; and, if not, the inference is mere lana 
caprina. Physiologists, in general, have attributed 
the yawning and stretching which accompanies the 
act of awaking, to an accumulation of vital power in 
the muscles, which is accompanied by an uneasy 
sensation ; but it is necessary that the party should 
already be partially awake, before this uneasiness 
could be felt: therefore, on the Doctor's supposition, 
the effect precedes the cause. The mistake, as it 
seems to us, flows from the more general error of a 
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fondness for final causes. Certain conditions are 
found to be attended with certain concomitants ; and 
these cannot be allowed to be present for nothing: 
we look out, therefore, for an utility, and press the 
phenomena into its service. In point of fact, we 
not only awaken very frequently without the occur- 
rence of these muscular movements, but we some- 
times make very violent movements, during sleep- 
without the brain being thereby aroused to conscious, 
ness; so that, without Dr. Wardrop had better argu- 
ments at his service, his whole reasoning would fall 
to the ground. There is, indeed, no more fertile 
source of fallacy, than in these final causes, and in 
the inferences from anatomy to physiology, by which 
they are supported. 

The Nature and Treatment of Diseases of the 
Ear, by Dr. W. Kramer: translated from the Ger- 
man, by J. R. Bennett, M.D.—This rather striking 
treatise, in which the criticism belongs far more to 
the manner of “slashing Bentley,” than to that of 
his rhyme-fellow, “ Theobalds,” will probably excite 
some recriminatory remark. Upon our English 
aurists, in particular, the author has fallen foul, with 
a severity of remark, that has not spared the highest 
names, In this disagreement of doctors, it is no part 
of the Atheneum to decide; but we may be per- 
mitted to say, that the good German’s general re- 
marks, and the gross quackery of ear-doctoring, 
“harp our fears aright ;” and that we are satisfied 
that great names, in this branch of the profession 
more especially, are not always the best guarantees 
for great deeds. It is not our custom to enter very 
deeply into professional details, and we shall, in this 
instance go out of our track no further than to notice 
that Dr. Kramer, by attempting a more scientific 
classification of his subject, has made a considerable 
step towards relieving the treatment of ear disease 
from the heavy opprobrium under which it has so long 
lain. Ear-doctor and eye-doctor, are terms very 
usually employed in the same sense as locksmith and 
anchorsmith, implying that the diseases of these 
organs are one, as 2 lock is one thing, or an anchor 
one; and the consequence, that this medicine is 
good for the ears, and that is good for the eyes, 
“follows as readily as a borrower's cap:” whereas, 
in truth, every specific disease of these organs has its 
specific seat, cause, physiologic and pathologic pecu- 
liarities, referable to the general laws of the economy, 
and involving as recondite science as a fever or con- 
sumption. ‘This sort of prejudice Dr. Kramer has 
met by a sweeping condemnation. The work is 
strictly professional, and it affords another instance of 
the cultivated condition of the scientific mind in 
Germany, and of the necessity that is there felt of 
depending for success on something more than a 
confident brow and a routine practice. After this 
acknowledgment, we presume that none of our suf- 
fering friends will be tempted to look into it in search 
of a short cut or royal road to the cure of their 
malady. 

Compendium of Lithotripsy, by Henry Belinaye, 
Esq.—Hard words, it must be admitted, have their 

urpose, and answer it tolerably well ; “else where- 
fore breathe they in a christian land?” But, like 
every other good thing, they have their compensating 
disadvantages: among thcse stands pre-eminent their 
forbidding aspect. Who, for instance, not being of 
the initiated, would suppose that the ill-looking 
tetrasyllable which figures in the title standing at the 
head of this article, covers one of the most interest- 
ing speculations, worked into practical utility by a 
series of mechanical inventions, the most ingenious 
and delicate, that have graced the science and civi- 
lization of the age in which we live? Such, however, 
is the case. It is now many years since we were 
favoured with an inspection of the Baron de Heur- 
teloup’s instruments, and heard, from the lips of the 
inventor, the detail of difficulties conquered, and dis- 
appointments patiently endured, in their progressive 
improvement: but the mingled impression of ad- 
miration at the boldness of the idea, surprise at the 
ingenuity with which it was carried into execution, 
and grateful delight at the vast benefit bestowed on 
the species, still remains unchanged and undi- 
minished. In the volume before us we are presented 
with the history of the invention,—from the first 
rude attempt, to its last perfection, interspersed with 
a scties of wood-cuts, which represent the successive 


contrived and executed, as almost to supersede the 
necessity of the letter-press. The account however 
is clear, and the statements modest, and apparently 
governed by a due sense of justice towards the several 
rivals, who have taken a part in perfecting the appa- 
ratus. We think, however, that the author, by 
adopting a tone of querulousness, has lessened, rather 
than increased the fame of the discovery, by giving 
an impression of doubt to that which, in itself, is as 
certain as anything connected with the mixed facts 
of surgical science can be. True it is, that there are 
still cases not reached by the new method of treat- 
ment; and that accidents inevitable may once in a 
way attend the operation ; but these no more detract 
from its acknowledged superiority, than the occasional 
failures of the vaccine would justify a recurrence to 
small-pox inoculation. 

Medical Science and Ethics,an Introductory Lec- 
ture, &c. by W. O. Porter, M.D.—This is a some- 
what ambitious title for an opening lecture,—a com- 
position which is, by universal consent, allowed to 
deal in common-places. Measured against its avowed 
object, and considered as being addressed to an audi- 
ence just escaped from their schoolmasters, the 
lecture is a sufficient lecture, but no more: and we 
do not perceive the necessity for giving it a wider 
circulation, 








Trelawny of Trelawne: or, the Prophecy; a 
Legend of Cornwall. By Mrs, Bray. 3 vols. 
Longman & Co. 

Tuere is much curious local tradition contained 

in this novel, the materials of which were col- 

lected by Mrs. Bray, in one of her topographical 
and antiquarian rambles; there is something, 
too, of variety and nature in the distribution and 
working out of its characters, something of de- 
licate and passionate feeling in the love-story 
which is its main-thread ; and its faults are obvious 
—the more so, because the authoress has chosen 
to assume the epistolary form in her work—the 
grace, the ease, above all, the condensation are 
wanting, which enable a first-rate romancer toran- 
sack the mouldy arks, cabinets, and charter-rolls 
of bygone days, and to reproduce their contents, in 

a spirited and characteristic form, without weari- 

ness to the reader. Too frequently in letters 

devoted to stirring events and deep emotions, the 
recital of which ought not to be interrupted— 
and would not, in a real correspondence—Mrs. 

Bray digresses to some extraneous description, 

which is read like a leaf from her own journals 

of yesterday—too frequently, when she keeps 
closer to the colour and costume of ancient times, 
and to the events of her story, she falls into 
the error shared by Mr. Leigh Hunt, in his ‘Sir 
Ralph Esher,’ and is minute on little matters, 
which her imaginary correspondents themselves 
would never have noted. Good Dr. Ruddell’s 
letters we like the best: because his character, 
as an absent and antiquarian pastor, permits him 
to be prosy, and somewhat unobservant of the 
proprieties of tact and opportunity, without our 
feeling such prosiness wearisome. After these, we 
prefer the lively letters of Rebecca ‘Trelawny, 
somewhat heartless though she seem in her con- 
stancy to new modes and London gaieties, and 
her shadow John Buller, in spite of family 
afflictions, and, above all, the distresses of a dear 
sister. These are caused by parental opposition 
to a marriage between Letitia Trelawny and 
her cousin, on the strength of an ancient curse 
(the legend of which is the most vivid passage in 
the book): in consequence of which, the reject- 
ed cousin becomes involved in the Monmouth 
plot, and the heroine's father, Bishop Trelawny, 
in attempting to save his nephew's life, falls an- 
der the suspicion of Father Petre, and is after- 
wards included among those sent to the Tower, 
by the stera, priest-ridden husband of Anne 
Hyde, and protector of the Countess of Dorches- 
ter. Add to this, that we have a tradition of a 
haunted field, not invented by Mrs. Bray, with 





apparatus adopted in its progress, and are so well 


a spectre laid by good Dr. Ruddell: a group of 


— 
smugglers and malcontents, aud Harry Tre 
lawny’s rival, Sir Francis Beaumont, who jg a 
once, an arch plotter, an arrogant suitor, and “an 
uncle cruel and bold” to a lost child, who is heir 
to a rich baronetey: and a wise man, Daniel 
Gumbbe, who checks Sir Francis Beaumont, ang 
works to produce the catastrophe of the tale: 
and we know not how better to give our readers 
an idea of the nature of ‘ ‘Trelawny of Trelawne,’ 
As regards its merits, we may add, that the in. 
terest certainly grew upon us, as we proceeded 
in its perusal. 








Sporting. Edited by Nimrod. 
(Second Notice.) 

WE could not find room in our former number 
for The Ass Race ; yet it is so seldom that we get 
sight of Mr. Hood, except in his Annual volume, 
that we are disposed to welcome and make the 
most of him. Ass-racing, Mr. Hood maintains, 
with a wonderful display of learning and research, 
is what Audrey would call the only “ true thing;” 
and however shocked the editor of ‘ Sporting’ 
may be to hear it, that— 

“ His great namesake, the first mighty hunter on 
record, rode to cover—if he did not use Shank’ 
naggie—on a clever Jack, instead of a clever hack; 
and threw his leathers—if he wore leathers—acrosg 
an animal, called (out of delicacy, I will use asterisks) 
an ***, Such, however, was the case. In the ancient 
Egyptian sculptures, we find no trace of a mounted 
cavalier, though ass-men and mule-men both occur; 
from which we may fairly infer, that the use of the 
horse for riding was unknown. The employment of 
the ass for the same purpose, at a very remote period, 
is, on the contrary, certified by the evidence of Scrip- 
ture. It is expressly stated, that Abraham ‘saddled 
his ass,’ preparatory to his journey with Isaac to the 
mount of sacrifice: whereas, the ‘ horse and his rider’ 
make their first appearance among the host of Pha- 
raoh, at the passage of the Red Sea. It is also re. 
markable, that the ass is mentioned in the Tenth 
commandment, as a property likely to be coveted, 
whilst the horse is passed over in silence: and, again, 
it is twice named, with the same omission of the 
nobler animal, in the enumeration of the possessions 
of Abraham. ‘ He had sheep,’ we are told, ‘and 
oxen, and he-asses, and men-servants, and maid- 
servants, and she-asses, and camels.’ It may safely 
be assumed, then, that in the patriarchial times, the 
animal in question had the call of the horse, though 
he now has nothing but a bray. 

“The primitive ass was, however, a very superior 
creature to the degraded, degenerated brute, the 
Jack-of-all-trades we now see on commons, about 
the streets, or, as the Scotch would call it, ganging 
his lane; that is to say, in a lane with a gang of 
gypsies. He has lost caste; he is a pariah—a de- 
spised, forlorn drudge, without rest to the sole of his 
foot; a proverb and a byeword, with ‘suffering for 
thé badge of all his tribe,"—in short, the Jew 
amongst quadrupeds. Yet, formerly, he was High 
and Jack, as he is now Low and Jaci, in the gamé 
of All-fours. We must not take our notion of him 
from such shaggy Ursa-minors as Morland delighted 
to paint; or the like of those which Gainsborough 
has depicted in the plate annexed to this article; no, 
nor even from Number Forty-seven, ‘the beautiful 


lope at Ems. The ancient ass was a noble animal, 
second only to the horse; a nob, so to speak, and 
not asnob. Instead of toiling under sacks of scout- 
ing-sand, he scoured the desert himself, free and wild 
as those early Sandemanians the Arabians; and 
quaffed at will at its watering-places, without the 
dread of a back-fair of fat and forty oppressing his 
lumbar processes. When he did lend a back, it was 
to princes and rulers of the people. ‘ Speak,’ ex- 
claims Deborah, * speak, ye that ride on white asses, 
ye that sit in judgment.’” 

From riding to racing, says Mr. Hood, is but 
a stride, though “ at what particular date it was 
introduced, is involved in obscurity; but there 
is good ground for placing it, as the donkey 
rider seats himself, very far back.” The passion, 
indeed, is innate and universal. “ Birds, as well 
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gs beasts, and even of vermin, have been em- 

yed for its gratification. Races of ostriches 
and camels are recorded by eastern travellers ; 
and, if my classical reminiscences be correct, 
there have been swimming matches between 
tame fish. Coursing is, as the name implies, 
only a race by dogs; and the air has been made 
a race course, as well as a course of post, for 
carrier-pigeons. * © The propensity has even 
been attributed, in terms, to things inanimate: 
thus we hear of a mill-race; a particular rapid 
in the Channel is called the Race of Portland, 
and a certain point of land is named the Start.” 

Mr. Hood is, indeed, of opinion, that to the 
ancient sportsman, “a race with an ass was as 
common as arun with ajack toa modern troller ;” 
that the Assarium was so called from being the 
coin most current on the ass-course, although 
headmits that historians are particularly meagre 
on this subject: all, indeed, that “ we know 
with certainty is from Euclid, that there was a 
Pons Asinorum, or ass’s bridge, for every donkey 


to get over at the beginning of the course.” 


Fortunately, when we approach our own 
times, and pursue the inquiry on English ground, 
alight breaks in upon us, 

«If we allow any weight to etymology, and surely 
so mature a science ought to carry more than a 
feather, we must give in to the irresistible conviction 
that two of our principal race-grounds were originally 
devoted to asinine contests. Nor is there occasion 
for any such torturing Procrustean process as that by 
which some of our antiquarians have docked, or let 
out syllables, or topsy-turvey’d them altogether, to 
suit a theory of their own. The simple doubling of 
a consonant in one case—or its restoration rather, for 
as people ‘drop a line’ they may easily drop a letter 
—and a very moderate allowance for popular verbal 
corruption in the other, will suffice to lead to the 
above conclusion. It is only necessary to read Ass- 
cot fer Ascot, and to restore Donkey-stir from Don- 
easter, to obtain at once two names of striking signi- 
ficance as to the original purposes of those celebrated 
localities. * * Indeed, there is collateral evidence to 
support as clear a case, perhaps, as was ever esta- 
blished by etymological deduction. For instance, 
the mere substitution of one vowel for another will 
give us Jackey club in lieu of Jockey club; the word 
assay, implying a trial of metal, speaks decidedly to 
the point; and as for the Judge of Assize, that func- 
tionary, in pronouncing on human necks, at his pre- 
sent post, has clearly bolted out of his course. 

“Taking for granted, then, that what are now 
called Meetings were formerly Assemblies, there is 
room, in the absence of circumstantial information, 
for much curious speculation. The antiquities of 
sporting, in truth, present a wide field which has 
never been thoroughly beaten; and as regards ass- 
racing, it has evidently never been drawn at all. It 
would be interesting to learn who were the most dis- 
tinguished patrons, long long years ago, of the Thistle 
Stakes, or the Bray Stakes, or whatever else they 
might be christened—what was the extent of their 
studs,_and which were the favourite breeds. A few 
well attested pedigrees would be valuable documents; 
alist of nominations could not but be a treat ; but a 
card of the running asses, with the colours of the 
niders, would bea prize indeed! The following par- 
ticulars would also be worth knowing. Imprimis: 
The maximum price of a crack. How the animal 
Was trimmed—if cropped, nicked, or docked,—and 
what was the fashion of a blood tail. If he showed 
at the Warren; and, considering his native stubborn- 
ness, whether he was brought to the post, or the post 
was brought to him. In what manner he was started 
—whether with the Shakspearian, ‘ Away, away, vou 
are an ass!*_or by a simple *Go it, Ned!’ The 
amount of stakes; and the penalty for crossing and 
jostling. The scale of weights—probably extending 
to hundredweights, as the animal is known to live to 
& century—and when he was considered aged. If 
‘Jack and Jill ran up the hill’ at Epsom, indiscri- 
minately, or there were separate days for the sexes. 
Ih how many minut¢s they ran the D. M. or Donkey 
Mile. If the sweepstakes were ridden by climbing- 
boys, and what was the costume—tops or jack boot 





—with whips or cudgels. The correct betting 
phraseology—for instance, whether a favourite was 
backed against the field or against the common—in 
short, a thousand little particulars which will naturally 
suggest themselves to a sportsman disposed to try 
back on the subject.” 

On the strength of his own case, Mr. Hood 
proposes to revive this ancient sport. All the 
admitted evils of racing, he says, are thought to 
be more than counterbalanced by its tendency 
to improve the breed of horses. Now, where 
can we find an animal offering more room for 
improvement, either in form or pace, than the 
Ass? We must not judge of what the ass was, 
or may become, by what he is. 

“A distinguished naturalist, indeed, in treating of 
the mule, has mentioned ‘a race between a horse 
and an ass,’ but, unfortunately, without stating which 
was the winner. Nor would it be safe to decide 
upon conjecture—an ass, it must be remembered, 
takes a great deal of beating. Pace, however, ought 
not to be the sole consideration. To some sports- 
men, the speed of greased lightning, in vacuo, seems 
to be a desideratum; they would fain have fliers, 
that only Cowley’s Post-Angel could jockey: but, 
perhaps, as much swiftness as is desirable or possible 
is already attained; and as far as the improvement 
of the breed is concerned, these great horse exhibi- 
tions might be abandoned, as his Grace of Bedford 
gave up the cattle-show, when oxen were fat enough. 
To a large class, indeed—the spectators—the pace is 
already too good. I have heard a foreigner com- 
plain, at Epsom, that the race was over whilst he 
was wiping and putting on his spectacles.” 

The comparative certainty, too, of fair play in 
ass-racing, is another strong recommendation. 

“ The notorious tricks practised on the race-horse, 
have before now disgusted the patrons of racing; nay, 
driven some of them from the turf; whilst the tender 
constitution of the animal, the susceptibility of his 
lungs, and the ticklis!ness of his legs and feet, are 
enough of themselves to keep a backer in the state 
of a Margate packet, with its sixty-horse power of 
vibration. What an awful sound is the cough of a 
colt to his supporter, who knows too well, in spite of 
all the old women, that putting the colt’s foot in its 
own mouth will not cure it! ‘The noise of a roarer 
is as terrific to him as the voice of a lion; anda 
little high-blowing acts on his nervous system pre- 
cisely as it does on the leaves of an aspen. With 
what enviable serenity, on the contrary, may a gen- 
tleman ‘keep watch o'er the life of poor Jack!’ 
Bating assnick, as some call it, he is as safe as the 
Bank. His life is what Mr. P. Farren, a great au- 
thority on assurance, would emphatically pronounce 
a good one. He is as hard as nails. He will bolt a 
Scotch thistle, nay, a bundle of nettles with a hedge- 
hog amongst them, without a wheeze; and as to 
colds, a laundress might rough-dry the monthly wash 
of a ladies’ boarding-school on his loins. * * The 
‘Exclusive’ spirit of the patrons of such genteel 
things as the Drawing-room stakes, would be sure to 
set itself against the introduction of the ass on the 
course. He has, -unfortunately, the character of 
being lowand underbred ; and, accordingly, ranks with 
the ‘unwashed’ of the human species.—It would be 
well, however, to remind such aristocratic personages, 
that though now an Emigré, and under a cloud, the 
quadruped in question, under the most ancien régime 
in the world, belonged to the animal nobdlesse, the 
steed being, in comparison, but a parvenu. The 
regular record of his paternal ancestry, as well as of 
his maternal Jenny-alogy, is indeed not extant; but 
the circumstance only proves—and many human 
commoners might console themselves with the same 
inference—that his family is older than the Herald's 
College. That it was a highly distinguished one, is 
vouched for by the historical facts, that his name has 
been worn by monarchs and princes, as a title of 
honour. Hamor, the cognomen of a Hivite noble, 
signifies an Ass; Mirvan, the last Khalif of the Om- 
miades, was surnamed Hemar, after the same ani- 
mal; and Baharam, King of Persia, bore also the 
addition of Jowr, or the Wild Ass. A stud-master 
ought not to lose sight of these sponsorships in naming 
his stock; for the reciprocity principle would justify 
his adoption of even regal titles. There is reason, 
indeed, to believe, that the modern appellation of 





Donkey was derived from a certain Don John, Prince 
of Assturias, afterwards familiarized as Don Jackey, 
and thence, by abbreviation, Donkey. * * The first 
experiment might then be safely and quietly made 
at any of those sea-side resorts, where, sanctioned by 
fashion, the coastermonger rides, as unabashed as @ 
costermonger, on an ass. By favour of the prover- 
bial dulness of watering-places, the establishment of 
Donkey-races would, probably, be hailed as a public 
benefit ; as not only extending the range of amuse- 
ments, but also promoting health, by supplying a new 
racing, bracing, pastime, in the open air. Moreover, 
the spirit of speculation, or gambling, if it must be 
called so, would turn with alacrity from the eternal 
raffle, and backing a mere numeral, to taking the 
odds against a sleek, well-bred, high-conditioned 
favourite; while the ladies, at least, would be well 
content to see the chance determined by the skilful, 
perhaps graceful, riding of a good-looking gentleman- 
owner, in smart tops and leathers, a handsome zebra- 
silk jacket, and jockey-cap. The public mind thus 
prepared, at Margate or Ramsgate, for the novelty, 
the next step would be Brighton, where by proper 
management, the stewards of the course might be 
coaxed to admit a Long-Ear stakes, by way of en- 
tremet, amongst the vol-au-vents of their bill of fare. 
Such an * infusion of new blood’ would perhaps tend 
to give interest even to a good day's sport; but it 
might be booked to enliven a dull one, for, at any 
rate, an ass-race would be as attractive as one of those 
mutches, between fifth and sixth-rate horses, which 
country gentlemen are so apt to get up over a bottle 
of slow-juice. It could not fail to produce what 
might be called jockeylarity.” 

We now leave this subject to the considera- 
tion of the reader and the members of the “ Jackey 
Club.” 
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The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso, trans- 
lated by J. R. Broadhead, Esq.—Poor Tasso has, by 
common consent, been taken as the type and standard 
of the miseries of poethood ; and certainly not with- 
out reason. Much, however, as he suffered in the 
flesh, the persecutions of fate have, in his case, 
reached even beyond the grave; and if an injured 
spirit can look down upon the world it has left, and 
feel an interest in its concerns, the outrages on the 
spirit must be not less galling than those of the man, 
No poet perhaps has been more the victim of partial 
and unjust judgments, and of stupid antitheses, 
More nonsense has been expended in arranging his 
place with respect to Ariosto, and in comparing the 
incomparable, than would drive any ghost of ordinary 
patience mad ; to say nothing of the Voltairian out- 
ery against the “ clinquant de Tasse.” Then, in the way 
of translators, if a ghost could die, Tasso’s must have 
expired over Mr. Hoole, even with Fairfax at hand 
to console him: and now here comes Mr. Broadhead, 
with his literal deed “ into English,” which, like that 
other assassination of Macbeth’s, is, indeed, “a deed 
without a name.” To be serious, however,—which 
we almost suspect the translator is not—we earnestly 
recommend him to call in the entire impression of 
his work, and, as far as in him lies, to prevent the 
evidence of his very great mistake from getting 
abroad, 

The Naval Keepsake, containing the Life of Nelson, 
revised and illustrated, with original Anecdotes, Notes, 
&c. by the “ Old Sailor."—We should have supposed 
that Dr. Southey’s admirable and standard biography 
of the hero of Trafalgar precluded the necessity of 
a work like the present; especially since it has been 
given to the public in a cheap and popular form in 
the Family Library. The “Old Sailor,” however, 
aims, we suppose, at another class of readers, secking 
to hit the taste of those to whom a rough anecdotical 
and plain-speaking record may be more welcome 
than the beautifully simple style of the Laureat, 
His work, as far as we have examined it, seems well 
done with reference to such a purpose, and the 
volume is strongly bound, neatly printed, and is 
illustrated with autographs, outline sketches of sea- 
fights, &e. 

Essays and Correspondence of the late John Walker, 
edited by W. Burton: 2 vols—Mr. Walker was for 
many years a clergyman of the Established Church, 
and a Fellow of the Dublin University, in which he 
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was distinguished by hisclassical and logical acquire- | 
ments. When his conscientious scruples prevented | 
him from continuing any longer in the Church of | 
England, he resigned his fellowship, and became the | 
head of a congregation long known by his name. 
The greater part of these volumes is devoted to the 
explanation and defence of his peculiar doctrines: 
we cannot, of course, enter upon their examination, 
but we cheerfully bear testimony to the tolerant and 
charitable spirit in which the author discusses con- 
troverted topics. We should have been more pleased 
to see a collection of Mr. Walker’s classical illustra- 
tions, which are scattered through a variety of pe- 
riodicals, most of which are forgotten,—and a repub- 
lication of his * Philosophy of Arithmetic,’ which is 
certainly one of the most scientific treatises on the 
subject, which has been published in our language. 

The Satires and Epistles of Horace, interpreted by 
David Hunter, Esq. Were we called on to write 
an essay on Horace, and on how ‘he should be 
translated, we might fill a very respectably-sized 
octavo, without exhausting the matter; and had we 
ample scope and verge enough for the occasion, we 
might perhaps indulge in the attempt, “for the love 
we bear his house.” But as, in the Atheneum, 
brevity, iffnot the soul of wit, is very necessary to the 
conduct of its business, we must adopt a shorter 
course. To convey then our opinion on this point in a 
sentence, we would say, that to constitute a good 
translation of Horace, it should be all that Mr. 
Hunter's is not. The wit, the grace, the facility, the 
sparkle of the original, have wholly escaped him ; he 
has produced what the travestier of Cobbett would 
call a plain brick and mortar version of the original, 
and no more. With greater fire of thought, and of 
style, and a self-contentment less complacent, Mr. 
Hunter might perhaps have succeeded better upon 
Juvenal; but with Horace the quality of his mind is 
less in harmony. He may understand his author, but 
he certainly does not feel, and therefore cannot ade- 
quately render him. 


Introductory Lecture delivered before the University 
of Dublin, by Isaac Butt, Archbishop Whately’s 
Professor of Political Economy.—We have no wish 
to enter on the subjects suggested even by the title- 


page of this little pamphlet. We observe from the 
Education Report, noticed last week, that the very 
name of Archbishop Whately has become a party 
shiboleth, while the dabbling with political economy 
is by many thought tantamount to a practice of the 
black art. With all considerate kindness, however, 
for the prejudiced and the passionate, we who live 
out of the atmosphere of party politics must take 
leave to rejoice in the possession of such a church- 
man as the enlightened archbishop, and such a 
university professor as Mr. Butt ; and we will further 
say, without any view to invidious comparison, that 
the pecuniary liberality of the one, and the science 
of the other, thus exerted within the walls of the 
“ silent sister,” will indirectly prove no contemptible 
agents in the truly pious work of promoting “glory 
to God and good-will towards man” in Ireland. 
This small pamphlet, the publication of which is one 
of the obligations of the professorship, affords a very 
favourable demonstration of Mr. Butt’s claims to 
the office, and proves him not only a competent 
teacher of his science, but a man of considerable 
intellectual power, a clear and independent thinker. 
The defence which he makes of political economy 
against the attacks of one class of its adversaries, 
though peculiarly adapted to the meridian of Dublin, 
is not wholly inapplicable to the general condition 
of the empire. Everywhere within these realms, 
though their numbers diminish daily, are to be found 
misguided people, who are persuaded that ignorance 
is the surest basis on which morality and religion can 
rest, and who adopt, with another application, the 
doctrine ofthe Mohammedans, that “ all science which 
is not in their Koran is damnable, and all that it 
embraces is superfluous.” To this class of persons 
we would recommend a careful perusal of this intro- 
ductory lecture. There is also another class of op- 
ponents to economical science, whose doctrines, 
though not more dangerous (for what doctrine can 
be more dangerous than that which palsies the intel- 
lectual faculties of man, and shuts his eyes against 
the light which Providence has provided for his 
government ?), are still the cause of much practical 





evil ; we mean the declaimers in popular assemblies, 


who derive all their arguments from the passions, 
and denounce the scientific researches of the political 
economists as attacks on the liberties and happiness 
of the many: it is not impossible that they may 
find some observations in the little pamphlet before 
us apropos to this subject. 

The Judgment of the Anglican Church (Posterior 
to the Reformation) on the Sufficiency of Holy Scrip- 
ture, §c., by J. F. Russell, $.C.L.— We are informed 
in the preface that the design of this work is “ to set 
at rest (so far as the decision of the Church of 
England is concerned) the disputed question of the 
sufficiency of Scripture and the value of tradition. 
For this purpose citations respecting these important 
subjects have been made from the canons, articles, 
and other formularies which the Anglican Church 
has, from time to time, authoritatively published. 
These quotations are copiously illustrated by others 
from the writings of the distinguished men who were 
concerned in the composition and promulgation of 
the above formularies, &c. But it may be urged 
that the positions contained in the work, are disputed 
by the majority of the clergy and laity now alive, 
&e.” It must be manifest that this is not a work 
the merits of which could be beneficially discussed 
in this paper; we chose therefore only to make 
mention of it as a vast storehouse of opinions on the 
subjects discussed. 

Krummacher’s True Church, John the Baptist, and 
Tssachar—Krummacher is favourably known in 
England as a zealous supporter of the evangelical 
party in Germany against the rationalists and the 
neologists. In these sermons he displays consider- 
able originality and a power of imagination which 
sometimes remind us of Coleridge’s lay sermons. 
It would not serve any good purpose to enter upon 
some of the most disputed questions of biblical criti- 
cism, but we must say that in the sermon on Issachar 
the author indulges in a latitude of interpretation, 
far, very far, beyond the warrant of his text. 

Furneaux’s History of Treaties of Peace.—The 
design of Captain Furneaux, in this volume, is to 
show that there is no recognized right, in neutral 
nations, to protect, by their flags, the property of 
belligerent powers. Fortunately, more than twenty 
years of peace have deprived this question of 
the absorbing interest which it once possessed, but it 
is one that can never be wholly indifferent to a 
maritime and commercial nation. Captain Furneaux 
examines every reference made to it, from the Treaty 
of Westphalia, to our own times, and decides against 
the claims of the neutrals. Incidentally, his work 
throws considerable light on the general policy of 
Europe, and may be safely recommended to those 
historical students, who have not patience to wade 
through the ponderous.tomes of Dumont and Van 
Martens: we cannot add that it supersedes the ne- 
cessity of consulting Mably, for the author has 
limited himself too strictly to the neutral question in 
the earlier treaties, and has neglected many points 
of equal, if not greater importance, in international 
law. 

Hutchison’s Essays on Unexplained Phenomena.— 
Mr. Hutchison’s volume is principally designed to 
evolve and apply the following theory :—* The re- 
pulsive force between the homogeneous particles of 
imponderable bodies (light, caloric, and the electric 
fluid), extends to all distances.” From this principle 
he derives the nature and cause of the centrifugal 
force of the planetary bodies, the phenomena con- 
nected with the radiation of heat, and the distribution 
of caloric within and around the earth’s surface. 
He shows that such a theory seems to be legitimately 
inferred from a very copious induction of varied facts, 
and he very ingeniously explains those which may 
seem to have an opposite tendency. We offer no 
opinion respecting his success, but we deem the 
theory worthy of investigation. ‘The meeting of the 
British Association at Newcastle will afford an op- 
portunity of renewing experiments, to ascertain the 
ratio of fhe increase of heat as we descend below the 
earth’s surface ; and we venture to suggest, that, in 
all records of such experiments, the elevation of the 
mouth of the mine above the level of the sea, the 
geological nature of the strata, and the changes in 
the direction of the shaft, should be distinctly re- 
corded. The enormous differences in the rate of 
increment of heat observed in different mines, varying 
from 22 to 157 feet for 1 degree of Fahrenheit, seem 





to prove that there are many modifying 


| which have not yet been made subjects of obser. 


vation ; and that the whole question of central heat 
remains still in the regions of hypothesis. 

Winter, by Robert Mudie—This volume cop. 
cludes the series—Spring, Summer, Autumn, and now 
Winter. On the whole, they are pleasant volumes, 
rather awakening than satisfying the mind, which, in 
our opinion, is the best character that can be given 
of a work intended for the young. 

Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons—Spring, by the 
Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D.— Autumn, by the same 
Judging from the title, these ought to be works of 
much the same class as the preceding—but the 
Seasons, or rather the discourse relating to the Seasons, 
appears very like the halfpenny worth of bread in the 
tavern bill. They contain indeed a good deal of in- 
formation, but it has no relevancy to the professed 
subject. The style too is cumbrous, and the moral 
reflections somewhat too obtrusive, and they not un- 
frequently degenerate into twaddle. 

The Progress of Creation, by Miss M. Roberts 
Pleasingly written, prettily illustrated, and neatly 
bound ; we should, without scruple, have recom. 
mended this work as a suitable Christmas present to 
young persons, had not the writer, in some of her 
early pages, shown too much of a dogmatical spirit, 

Testimonies to the Fertility of Palestine—Life of 
Maimonides.—Two pamphlets seemingly written to 
condemn the new Poor Law, the factory system, and 
the society of people called Quakers. They display 
more zeal than intelligence, and more bitterness of 
spirit than either. 

The Use of Hot Air in Iron Works.—This is a 
report made to the French government on a subject 
which has engaged a large share of the attention of 
the Mechanical Section of the British Association, 
It is one of great importance to the iron-masters, but 
possesses no interest for the general reader. 

Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables—Conveni- 
ence of form and accuracy of printing, are all the 
pretensions that can be made by the publisher of 
such a work as this; and both seem to have been 
attained. 

From the Minor Poetry so liberally laid before us, 
we best serve the interest of all parties, with the least 
sacrifice of personal feeling, by an occasional extract 
where it can be done judiciously. 'Wemay mention 
The Vestal, by Henry Verlander, B.A.,and Thamuta, 
the Spirit of Death, in company,—because they both 
belong to the ornate and correct school—and would 
seem to have been inspired rather by Young's 
‘Night Thoughts,’ than by the ballad-romances of 
Percy and Scott—the passionate confessions of Byron 
—or the deep-thoughted musings of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. In both volumes we prefer the fugitive 
pieces. The following is by Mr. Verlander:— 

To E. C. (who died young). 
From thy home in the far skies, 
From fields of light 
Beyond the ken of mortal eyes, 
Spirit! pure and bright! 
Look down on me! 
From seats immortal, where thou sittest 
On starry flowers ;— 
If our love thou not forgettest 
In those sweet bowers— 
Look down on me! 
Smil’st thou, dear, at these dim eyes? 
Dim with full tears— 
Turn’d wishful, upward to thy skies! 
Fancy-drawn, thy form appears 
In yon blue sea. 
And joy’st thou at the life unliv’d? 
The thoughts unthought ? 
The joys unjoy’d? the griefs ungriev'd? 
And thy young spirit caught 
Hence, to be free? 
Love, smiling with broken heart ; 
Fair falsehood’s lie ; 
Death-beds, where torn affections part ; 
Blighting poverty ;— 
Unknown to thee! 
Ah! unknown the pilgrimage 
Stormy and weary, 
From bounding childhood up to tottr’ing age, 
Cold, grey, and dreary,— 
Unknown to thee! 
Lov'd and loving didst thou live 
Mid joy thou madest. 
Gently reclined’st thine head at eve :— 
Into death fadest !— 
Unknown to me! 

Britannia’s Royal Chieftain, a metrical romance 

with Edward the First for its hero, would fain make 
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impression by luxury of type and gaiety of binding 
_but the purple and gold are but as a fine garment 
thrown over a dead body. The Star Seer, by 
William Dearden, is a long legend of astrology, with 
shigh-flown preface, and some notes equally stilted, 
fom which it is difficult to determine whether the 
writer himself has not a certain faith in the science 
of the starry heavens. From The City of the East, 
and other Poems, by the author of * India,’ we had 
marked for selection the last song, but we feared it 
yould perplex the reader to make out how it was to 
be sung to the air of‘ Roy’s Wife.’ Mortality ; a Poem 
ang in Solitude, §c., by T. C. Jones, is a vision in 
which great words and glaring images are confused 
reasonable hope of extrication or understanding. 
We have purposely kept to the last this little six- 
y pamphlet—the Rev. W. L. Bowles’ Little 
fillager's Verse Book, (second series), being secure of 
finding in it some tiny gem of real poetry, wherewith 
toclose our notice. All the hymns and poems for 
diildren it contains, are excellent in their simplicity : 
the following is something more :— 
Old Man of Ninety. 
Old Man, I saw thee in thy garden chair, 
fitting in silence, mid the shrubs and trees 
Of thy small cottage croft :—while murmuring bees 
Went by, and almost touch’d thy temples bare, 
Bdg'd with a few flakes of the whitest hair ; 
And sooth’d by the faint hum of ebbing seas, 
And song of birds, and breath of the young breeze ;— 
Thus didst thou sit, feeling the summer air 
Blow gently,—with a sad still decadence, 
Sinking to earth in hope, but all alone :— 
Oh! hast thou wept to feel the lonely sense 
Ofearthly loss, musing on voices gone ? 
Hash the vain murmur that without offence, 
Thy head may rest-in peace beneath the Church-yard stone. 
Encyclopedias, Dictionaries, §c.—There are some 
important works published, and in course of publica- 
tion, to which it is impossible for us to do justice; 
and our notice of them, unless the fact be otherwise 
manifest, must be considered rather as an announce- 
ment than a criticism. It would require a whole 
body of academicians, ora committee chosen from all 
wr learned societies, with not a few additions, to 
write a full and complete review of an Encyclopedia. 
We, therefore, can only refer to such works, and 
record the progress of publication during the past 
year. The Encyclopedia Britannica, then, has 
arived at its 91st part, and nearly completed the 
letter N.; the Penny Cyclopedia at the 9th volume, 
in which letter E is almost concluded; and the 
Popular Encyclopedia of Messrs. Blackie & Son, at 
the 10th part, and letter R; and The British 
Cyclopedia of Natural History is completed in three 
well-illustrated volumes. There are other works 
ofa like character, to which it is equally difficult to 
do justice. Of this class is a Latin Lexicon, edited 
ty G. P. Leverett, published at Boston (U.S.), 
and in London by Mr. Kennett. The principal 
sources from which the work is professedly com- 
piled are, the Lexicon of Forcellini, and the Latin- 
German Lexicon of Schiller, a translation of which 
vas some short time since published at Oxford. The 
vork is far more comprehensive than its title might 
xem to intimate: it was intended by the editor 
that it should, to a limited extent, serve the pur- 
pose of a Gradus, and give aid and help in matters 
of history and antiquity ;—in fact, “there seems no 
reason (says Mr. Leverett), why a dictionary of an 
ancient language might not, in some measure, assume 
the form of an encyclopedia,” and this appears to 
have been his object. A work of a like character 
has lately issued from our own press,—we allude to 
Riddle’s Latin-English Dictionary, of which an 
abridgment has been since published for the use of 
young scholars. Mr. Riddle is known to the learned 
vorld as the translator and editor of Schiller’s Lex- 
‘con. In the progress of that work he became con- 
Vinced that a judicious abridgment, with certain im- 


|Povements and adaptations, would constitute a 
‘valuable dictionary for the use of colleges and schools ; 


ad taking the German abridgment of Liinemann 
% the basis, he produced the work before us :— 
his name will be its recommendation. Another 
very useful and excellent American work, is Robin- 
son's Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment, edited by Dr. Bloomfield. The fact that so 
expensive a work was thought worthy of republica- 
tion in this country, is the best testimony that can 
be adduced in its favour. 





List of New Books.—Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh 
Almanack, for 1838, 18mo. 4s. roan lettered.— Lingard’s 
(Dr.) History of England, Vol. V., fc. 5s. cl.—Rodwell’s 
New Scenes for Youth, with Illustrations, sq. 2s. 6d. cl.— 
The Novel Adventures of Tom Thumb, by Mrs. Barwell, 
#q. 2s. 6d.—Carpenter’s Minstrel Musings, 12mo. 2s. 6d.— 
Lessons on Shells, new edit. fc. 5s. 6¢.—Christian Ladies’ 
Magazine, Vol. VIII., 12mo. 7s.—Memoir of E. H. Simon, 
fe. 5s. cl.—Peer’s Mivutie, 12mo. 5s, cl.—Smith on the 
Miracles, fe. 3s.—Thistlewaite’s Sermons, Vol. II., 12mo. 
6s.—Maugham’s Outlines of Criminal Law, Vol. II., 
(Public Wrongs), 12mo. 10s.—Paul Preston’s Voyages, 
16mo. 4s. 6d. hf-bd.—Short Hints on Short Hand, 32mo. 
1s. cl.—Pearson’s Benefit of Scriptural Education, 12mo. 
1s. Gd. cl.—Lawrance’s Historical Memoirs of the Queens 
of England, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Wilson’s Analysis of Butler’s 
Analogy, 1Smo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Ritter’s History of Ancient 
Philosophy ,2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl.— Middleton's Life of Cicero, 
new edit. | vol, $vo. 14s.—Falconer’s Voyages, new edit. 
18mo. 3s. 6d.—Tennent’s Force of Imagination, 12mo, 
5s. 6d.—Pariey’s Tales about Christmas, 16mo. 7s, 6d.— 
Shelford’s Treatise on the Law of Wills, 12mo. 10s. 6d.— 
Archbold’s Practice, by Chitty, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 2¢.—Chitty’s 
Forms of Proceedings, 2 parts, cr. 8vo. 14.—Halcomb on 
Passing Private: Bills, 8vo. 20s. ; Supplement, 7s.— Stuart's 
Grammar of the New Testament Dialect, 12mo. 7s. 6d.— 
Hale’s Sick Man’s Guide, 8vo. 3s.—Draper’s Lives of 
Eminent Youth, 32mo. 2s.—Burden’s Short Stories in 
Short Words, sq. 1s. 6d.—Rowland Massingham, by Miss 
Strickland, 12mo. 2s. 6¢d.—Sketches of Young Gentlemen, 
by Quiz, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Howitt’s Rural Life in England, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 12, 4s.—Private Correspondence of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.—Stanley’s Do- 
mestic Ledger, for 1838, sq. 3s. 6d.—-Hume, Smollett, and 
Stebbing’s History of England, Vol. I1l., 18mo. 4s.— 
Lodge’s Peerage, 1838, 1 vol. 8vo. 14. 1s.—Hobler’s Fami- 
liar Exercises between an Attorney and his Clerk, 12mo. 
7s.—Purfitt’s Gospel Harmony, post 8vo. 5s.—Jerram on 
Infant Baptism, fc. 5s.—W hewell’s Astronomy and General 
Physics, (Bridgewater Treatise,) | vol. fc. 6s.— Memoirs of 
Joseph Holt, General of the Irish Rebels, edited by Croker, 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s.—Post-Office Directory, for 1838, 12mo. cl. 
lettered, 5s. 6d.; with Coach Guide, 6s. 6¢d.—Ware’s Scenes 
and Characters illustrating Christian Truth, 2 vols. 18mo. 
7s. 





[ADVERTISEMENT ]}—Now ready, price 12s., THE COMIC 
ANNUAL for 1838, by THOMAS HOOD, Esq. London: 
A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 

(ADVERTISEMENT]—SUPPLIES OF BOOKS FOR THE 
NEW YEAR.—Families and Book Societies in any Part of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, are reminded of the ap- 
proaching New Year as a favourable time for commencing 





to have regular supplies of Bqoks. Magazines and Reviews 

for perusal upon Buti'’s New System. Full particulars of | 
its advantages, with terms, and a List of all the Valuable 

New Publications, are published for general distribution, | 
and can be had gratis, or sent by Post as a single Letter, on | 
application to Mr. Bull, the Librarian, 19, Hollés-street, four | 
doors from Cavendish-square, London. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, December 15. 

Last days are always disagreeable things, with 
their leave-takings and reckonings of money fooled 
away. My last days here have been more un- 
pleasant than usual: to leave behind a promise of 
two quartett soirées by Baillot, and a rumour of 
the approaching début of Malibran’s younger sister 
at the Grand Opera, is, indeed, a trial to the 
temper. The highest hopes are entertained con- 
cerning this Mademoiselle Garcia: Madame Mali- 
bran having been heard to say, that when Pauline 
appeared, so superior was she in talents and endow- 
ments, that her own retirement would become politic : 
it is not yet known in what opera this young lady is 
first to appear. Meanwhile, Halévy’s ‘Cosmo de 
Medicis’ is in active rehearsal; Halévy’s music, by 
the way, deserves the one remark, for the offering of 
which in your columns there has been as yet no op- 
portunity. That remark, however, merely contains 
the credit due to good intentions ; for, if * La Juive’ 
is to be accepted as a fair specimen, while he has 
the right feeling for his subject, his imagination 
strains rather than finds—the consequence being 
much labour, and no creation ; in brief, a work which 
will not utterly offend the thoughtful musician, bet 
which can in no respect give pleasure to the ama- 
teur, who judges by instinct rather than reason. 
Auber’s last opera, * Le Domino Noir,’ is honestly, to 
my thinking, worth fifty such as ‘La Juive.’ Scribe 
and his familiar, (for Scribe rarely works, as you 
know, without his assistant,) have given the composer 
the prettiest of pretty stories in the libretto,—gay, 
graceful, involved, with a touch of sentiment to make 
the third act interesting—here a supper of gallants, 
at which the disguised heroine is made to sing a Can- 
cion Espagnol, with castanets: there a choir of nuns 
prattling over the uncanonical doings of their abbess, 
which, beginning with a fancy for a young attaché, 
end in a royal decree, absolving the Haly Mother from 





her celestial vows, and giving her to a gay stranger for 


his bride. What could be more admirably fitted for 
the Opéra Comique, than this? Nothing! save Auber’s 
couplets and choruses. We have heard all our lives 
of “dying of a rose,” &c. Auber’s is lavender mu- 
sic : a thing not to make the hearer expire, but to re- 
fresh him by its elegance and piquant sweetness. To 
praise Cinti Damoreau sufficiently, as the heroine of 
this opera, would hardly be possible: the hero’s part, 
too, was pleasantly sung, and excellently well acted, 
by Coudere, a young artist, whose equal, for good taste 
and intelligence, I should be happy to see on our 
English stage. I fear, however, that the spirit of the 
Opéra Comique is as impossible to be imported 
among us, as the bouquet of Burgundy. But had I 
followed the fashion of my countrymen, whose intense 
constancy makes them prefer, when abroad, the iden- 
tical amusement they have yearly in great perfection 
at home, I should have given the Italian Opera pre- 
cedence, and spoken first of its most recent-novelty, 
* Lucia di Lammermoor,’ which was brought out on 
Tuesday evening, and discussed on the following day 
quite as largely and eagerly, as the last of the infernal 
machines, which was to have been confeciionné in 
England, for the demolition of that kind and politic 
host of the English, Louis-Philippe. But Donni- 
zetti’s mechanism, however, is far more innocent than 
Stiegler’s: there is no trace in it of an inspiring spirit 
of either complexion—never a note, as far as I could 
hear, chargeable either to Mephistopheles, or St. Ce- 
cilia! He has spun out his familiar feeble phrases, his 
characterless eau sucrée melodies, with as much regu- 
larity and rapidity, as if he had been winding ribbon 
from a yard measure ; one symphony only lingers in 
my memory as striking and appropriate. To be sure, 
never was the effect of a story so destroyed, as that 
of Scott’s Immortal “ Bride,” on the present occasion, 
A French dramatist would have tried to group its 
personages, and distribute its scenes, so as to produce 
an effect by contrasted character ; here, even the sign- 
ing of the contract is made sickly and unimpressive, 
Madame Tacchinardi Persiani won great applause as 
Lucia. She is perfect as a singer; her voice extensive, 
her execution delicately finished, her intonation most 
exact; but, withal, the least agreeable perfect singer 
I ever heard. Her tones are not merely small, they 
are meagre, and totally dev oid of that winning 
quality, in virtue of which, thinner voices (Stock- 
hausen’s for instance,) have made themselves felt 
as genial. My lorgnette, too, showed me a pale plain 
woman,—her face as little bewitching as her voice. 
Her acting is neither blameable nor praiseworthy : her 
friends, however, tell me that, like olives, she is to be 
administered five times before she is thoroughly en- 
joyed and understood. To these musical notices 1 may 
add, that M. Berlioz (who may as fairly be called the 
chief of the Hoffmann school of composers in Paris, 
in right of his symphony ‘ Harold,’ as M. Liszt may 
be styled the chief of the Hoffmann school of artists, 
in right of his meteoric hair, and his agonized ges- 
tures at the piano-forte,) has been decorated with a 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, in acknowledgment 
of his Requiem, which, though written for one of the 
July anniversaries, was only. performed for the first 
time the other day, at General Damremont’s fune- 
ral, and is pronounced on all hands an excellent 
work, With this notice I think, you may wind up 
your chronicle of the musical year in Paris. Let me, 
however, correct my account of M. Mainzer’s singing 
class. There were a thousand pupils present,—not 
six hundred,—on the night when I was there; and 
Mr. Osborne, not M. Liszt, was the pianist: the 
latter being at Milan. » C, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir is with deep regret, though not with surprise, 
that we have to announce that our distinguished 
countryman, the translator of Dante and of Pindar, 
the Rev. Henry Cary, has resigned the humble situ- 
ation he so long held; as Under Librarian at the 
British Museum. This is, we presume, a consequence 
of the appointment of Mr. Panizzi as Librarian. 
We do not mention the circumstance as at all re- 
flecting on Mr. Panizzi ; but it is one that must in- 
crease, we imagine, to a painful extent, the respon- 
sibility of those who set aside the literary claims and 
long services of Mr. Cary in his favour. 

We hear that the Bishop of Calcutta is collecting 
materials for the early history of Christianity in 
India; and that he has already obtained several im- 
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rtant documents respecting the antiquities of the 
Nestorian and Armenian churches. An account of 
the Nestorian Christians in Kurdistan, written by 
one of themselves, was read to the Asiatic Society 
during the last session; but owing to the lateness of 
the period at which it was received, it has not yet 
been published in the Journal. 

French and German naturalists are overrunning 
Abyssinia in all directions. Letters have just been 
received from Schimpfer, who was sent by the Wir- 
temberg Naturalists’ Society to Africa. After sending 
home a collection of plants from the Hedjas and 
Mount Sinai, he arrived at Massawain January, where 
great obstacles were raised to his prosecuting his 
journey, by the recent circumstance of two French 
travellers having killed an Abyssinian. However, 
he succeeded in reaching Arkiko and Haley, and 
thence sent on to the Abyssinian King Wabeah, 
who was encamped at Hazabo, between Adowa and 
Axum, for permission and safe conduct. This was 

nted, and he was soon welcomed at Adowa, the 
King’s capital, by the German missionaries, sent 
from England, Blumhardt and Isenberg. From 
thence he intends to prosecute his scientific tour to 
the Abyssinian Alps. 

The trigonometrical survey of the country between 
the Caspian and the Euxine, undertaken by order of 
the Emperor of Russia, for the purpose of deciding 
the long-pending question of their respective levels, 
is now completed. A letter from the celebrated 
astronomer Von Struve to Baron Alexander von 
Humboldt, dated Dorpat, December 1, contains the 
following important information :— 

“ Our travellers G. von Fuss, Sabler, and Sawitsch 
happily completed their laborious task on the 23rd 
of October. I have just received the reports and a 
copy of the journals from the village of 'Tschernoi- 
Rynof, near the station of Kolpitschja (on the road 
from Kisljar to Astrachan), despatched on the 31st 
of October (N.S.). The rapid progress of the opera- 
tions made it impossible to keep up the calculations 
at the same pace. Our travellers, however, have gone 
through the whole, and are able, by a preliminary 
calculation, to state at once the following result as 
very near to the truth :—that the Caspian Sea is 
really considerably lower than the Euxine ; viz., 101.2 
Russian, =94.9 Paris feet. This preliminary result is 
warranted to be correct within five feet. Thus the 
important question is, in the main point, decided, 
and the fact of the sinking of the Caspian Sea is 
incontrovertibly established. A detailed report will 
shortly be published in the Bulletin Scientifique of 
the St. Petersburg Academy. I can alsogive you the 
agreeable intelligence, that M. Fedorow, the astrono- 
mer, will return to us in a few weeks from a five 
years’ tour in Siberia.” 





SPLENDID EXHIBITION, 

NOW OPEN, at the Ezyptian Hall, Piccadilly, the Celebrated 
Picture of CHRIST REJECTED, and several others, by BEN- 
JAMIN WEST, late President of the Royal Academy; to which 
is added the large Picture of THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 
REPROVED, by FREDERICK SAMSON THOMAS.—Open 
from 10 o'clock till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogues, 6d. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 21.—Francis Baily, Esq., V.P. and Treas., 
in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘ Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity, eleventh series,’ by Michael 
Faraday, Esq., D.C.L., &c. 

The Society then adjourned over the Christmas 
vacation. 





ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

At the first meeting for the season Mr. Bailey, 
President, in the chair, the President announced, 
that since the last meeting of the Society, in June, 
the Council had prepared an address of congratulation 
to her Majesty, on her accession to the throne ; that 
the same had been presented; and that her Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to become the Royal 
Patroness of the Society. 

Among the presents laid on the table, was the mag- 
nificent work of Struve, on the micrometrical mea- 
sures of double and multiple stars, made at the 
Dorpat Observatory, from 1824 to 1837, with Fraun- 
hofer’s great telescope; accompanied by a report 
to the President of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 





at St. Petersburg, detailing the nature of the work, 
and the principal results which had been deduced. 

The following communications were then read :— 

On the Parallax of a Lyre. By the Astronomer 
Royal. 

The author commences with stating, that after the 
discussions as to the sensible annual parallax of a 
Lyre, which have been conducted with so much 
ability and ardour, and in which the opposite opinions 
have been founded on so many well-chosen obser- 
vations, it would be useless now to express an opinion, 
except it were based on more numerous and more 
excellent observations, reduced with greater attention 
to accuracy than in former instances. Hestates, there- 
fore, that the ‘whole number of observations em- 
ployed was 184,made entirely in the year 1836,and, in 
general, distributed uniformly over the year (with the 
exception of the month of February, in which no ob- 
servations could be obtained): that the observations 
were divided equally between the two circles, and 
that nearly half of them were by reflection : that the 
telescopes have been in the same position on the 
circle during the whole year, with the exception of a 
few days at its commencement: that the zenith points 
have been determined independently every day: and 
that the six microscopes of each circle have been 
read for every one of these observations, as well as 
for every observation assisting to determine the zenith 
point. After some further explanations, the author 
then gives the results in the form of equations, founded 
each on the mean of a group of observations; each 
set of observations (Troughton, by direct vision ; 
Troughton, by reflection: Jones, by direct vision; 
Jones, by reflection) being divided into four groups, 
and an equation being obtained from each group, ex- 
pressing the polar distance in terms of the correction 
of the coeflicient of aberration, and the coefficient of 
parallax. Taking the mean of the results, with 
each circle, by direct and reflected vision, the coeffi- 
cient of parallax from Troughton’s circle appears 
to be +02; and that from Jones’s circle —0"1. 
The author concludes from this, that the annual 
parallax is too small to be sensible to our best instru- 
ments, 

The second communication was, On the constant 
quantity of the Moon’s Equatorial Horizontal Paral- 
lax, deduced from observations made at Greenwich, 
Cambridge, and the Cape of Good Hope, in 1832 
and 1833. By Professor Henderson, Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland. 

The author remarks that two methods have been 
adopted for determining the constant of the Moon’s 
Equatorial Horizontal Parallax ;—the first founded 
on the theory of gravity, which assigns a relation 
between the Moon’s distance and the duration of her 
periodic revolution, the force of terrestrial gravity, 
and the magnitude of the Earth; and the second, on 
corresponding observations of the Moon’s Declination, 
as affected with parallax, made at places remote from 
each other, on the earth’s surface. 

The determinations of the Moon’s parallax by the 
second method, have hitherto been founded on the 
observations made in the middle of the last century 
by Lacaille, at the Cape of Good Hope, compared 
with the corresponding observations made in Europe. 
These observations were calculated by Lacaille, 
Lalande, and Du Sejour. 

The observations of the Moon’s declinations made 
by Mr. Henderson, with the mural circle, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1832 and 1833, combined 
with the corresponding observations made at the ob- 
servatories of Greenwich and Cambridge, afford other 
data for the determination of the parallax. And the 
auther proceeds to give the formule, by means of 
which the parallax may be deduced from the observa- 
tions. A table follows of the quantities required for 
forming the equations of condition, and then the equa- 
tions themselves, which are in number forty-three. 
In order to diminish the errors of the tabular paral- 
laxes, these quantities are taken both from Burck- 
hardt’s and Damoiseau’s Tables; and the equations 
formed are solved from each set of computed paral- 
laxes separately. 

The most probable value of the constant of parallax 
deduced from Mr. Henderson’s observations is, there- 
fore, 57’ 1”°8; the corresponding value of the Moon's 
mass is =!, 5; and of the coefficient of lunar nuta- 
tion 9:28, 





The last communication was, a list of Moon-cul. 
minating Stars observed at the Royal Observator 
of Greenwich and Cambridge, in the month of June. 
1837, F 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 18.—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., President, jn 
the chair. Six new members were elected, The 
first paper read was ‘On the Wages of Printer: 
drawn up by Mr. Day, of the printing establishment 
of Messrs. Clowes. 

The workmen employed in the business of printing, 
are—1. Compositors, or those who arrange the type 
from the author’s MS.; 2. Pressmen—3. Machine. 
men, or those who actually print the paper from the 
arranged types. From the introduction of print. 
ing into this country, in 1456, to 1774, little is know, 
of the rate of payment. In the latter year, it appears 
that compositors received 20s. for a week's labour, 
About this period a system of paying per 1000 letters 
was first established : it soon became general, and, 
with some modifications relative to the size of the 
type, has continued to the present time. Previous 
to 1785, the price per 1000 letters was 4d.; on No 
vember 20 in that year it was advanced to 44d. ; in 
1793 an advantage was conceded to the compositor 
equal to about 2s. in 20s. In December 1800, the 
price was increased to 5}d.; in 1810, the payment 
for 1000 letters was advanced to 6d. But in 1816 
a distinction was made by the masters between mani. 
script and reprint works: after a severe and expen- 
sive struggle on the part of the journeymen, they 
were compelled to agree to a reduction on reprinted 
works of $d. per 1000 ; from this period reprint works 
have been paid 5}d., and manuscript 6d. per 1000, 
Although payment by the 1000 letters after 1774 
became the general practice of the trade, it was 
necessary, from the peculiar nature of the business, 
to employ many hands on day-work. The following 
table shows the increase of this rate of payment, and 
the earnings of good compositors when fully em- 
ployed,—day-work being regulated by the earnings 
of a good workman on the average description of 
work :— 

In 1774......208. per week. 
1755......218. to 278, 1810......368. 
1793...... 30s. 1816......33s. to 36s. 
Compositors on newspapers have always received 

higher wages than those engaged on other work. A 

corresponding advance has also taken place in the 

rate of labour, and at about the same periods, 


In 1805......33s. per week, 


Merning and Evening; Morning Papers. Evening Papers. 
Papers. | | 

Per week. Per week. Per week, 
1785...... 1 7 0 | 1801......2 0 0} 1786 


1786...... LIL 6 | 1809,.....2 2 0 1 18 6 
1793...... 1 16 0 | 1810...... 2s 0 236 
Although the compositor’s weekly income ona 
newspaper is a fired sum, it is so only on the condi- 
tion that he produces a certain quantity of work,— 
a deficiency in quantity producing a corresponding 
deficit in income. Assistants on newspapers are paid 
by the hour. There is also a class of newspaper 
compositors called supernumeruries, who are paid by 
the 1000 letters; and who, although constantly em- 
ployed, are not required to attend so many hours as 
those termed by the trade full hands. 


Comparative Scale of the price per 1000 letters, and 
price per hour. 
Morning , Evening 


Per 1000. | Books. Paper. ‘and Sunday 
‘ Papers. 
Long Primer*....... 6d. od. | sid 
MOR. cnccksssusescccs| © “ | 83 
Nonpareil ........ paeeee 7 | WW | 93 
Pearl cccceseccccceees eves 8 (' I 103 


Book-work ...........- 6d. per hour. 
Morning Paper ........114 
Evening ..  ...+++--105 
Sunday .. -.10 
There are only four different sized types employed 
on newspapers. 
The actual working hours for those engaged on 
newspapers are as follows:—Morning Papers, 12 
hours; Evening Papers, 10 hours; when engaged 
beyond these periods, the workman is paid for every 
additional hour's attendance, according to the above 
rates. Morning Papers vary as to the time of com- 
mencing their labours, from 3,to 4, or 5 in the after- 





* To make this intelligible to the reader, we have used 
the several types here described: thus, Long Primer # 
printed in Lovg Primer, Nonpareil in Nonpareil, &c. 
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noon, the hour of commencing being regulated by 
the hour of leaving. Evening Papers commence at 
jin the morning and terminate about 3 in the after- 
noon. The hours of attendance for Sunday news- 
papers are much the same as in book-houses—viz. 
from 8 to 8; except on Friday, when the day's 
jabour seldom terminates before 12 o'clock at 
ight. 

Persons employed on Magazines and other perio- 
dicals are, on the eve of each publication, detained 
unti! a very late hour for two, three, and four nights 
together, and often during the whole night,—many 


being occupied forty hours without intermission. | 


Sundays are frequently devoted to this species of 
labour. This extra labour at the end of the month 
jscounterbalanced by many ofthe compositors having 
little or nothing to occupy them for the first eight or 
ten days of the following month. Although the 
weekly earnings of many good compositors average 
from 35s. to 40s., by far the greater number do not 
earn, on the average, more than 20s. to 25s.; the 
average earnings of the whole trade (not including 
newspapers) may be about 27s. per week. 

In addition to the price per 1000 letters, there are 
many additional charges, such as for notes at the 
sides and bottoms of the pages, tabular statements, 
foreign languages, law works, parliamentary work, 
manuscripts badly written ; for these an extra charge 
jsusually allowed. All alterations are paid for ac- 
cording to the time they occupy. 

Names of the various sized types commonly used in 
printing ; the number of lines equal to 12 inches ; 
and price per 1000 letters paid to the Compositor. 

Lines toa Foot. 


I disaccaiiissvisiiceisesbinvinie 


ters 6d. 









71h 

asta + 83 
es 
H PEIOOED oss sssnccicssscnnssssecesascncceses coves 1024 
EEE deghtverdnninnsonennaténentuboaniipbosonsanenes 1125 
RE sionncrensocsesensssnesenscssconesgsenesence OD 
7 Nonpareil .. 143 
mm Rub + 166 
6 Pearl... + 178 
W Diamond. 205 


Pressmen are usually paid piece-work, from 6d. to 
Is, 4d. for every 250 impressions, according to the 
size of the paper, and the care required: if fully em- 
ployed, they may earn from 33s. to 35s. per week ; 
yet, from the supply of labour being so much greater 
than the demand, their average cannot be taken at a 
higher rate than 23s. Men who attend the machines 
reeive from 33s. to 40s. per week. + They also have 
many opportunities of working extra hours, by which 
they earn on an average from 6s. to 10s. per week. 
This class of men are, perhaps, better off than either 
compositors or pressmen. 

Journeymen. Apprentices. 
Xumber of Compositors in London 2,000 500 
TESSMEN .....-eeee2- 1,000 
Machine-men........ Not ascertained. 

The second paper read was ‘A Report of the Com- 
nittee appointed by the Council of the Society to 
inquire into the state of Education in the parishes of 
Iondon’—a notice of which we must defer till next 
week 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Dec. 16.—Professor Wilson in the chair. 

Solomon C. Malan, Esq. was elected a Resident 
Member.—Mr. Wilkinson continued the reading of a 
Peper on gunpowder, which was commenced at the 
Meceding meeting. The present division of the 
abject was the manufacture, as carried on at the best 
gunpowder mills of this country. Several observa- 
ons were made at the conclusion of the paper, by 
Colonel Galloway, who had had the charge of the 
fovemment manufacture in India, pointing out the 
tiferences between the Indian and English methods, 
Thich the difference of climate, and some other cir- 
timstances, rendered advisable. These ohservations 
reshall place in juxtaposition with the description 
tf the processes as furnished by Mr. Wilkinson. 

some curious details relative to the mode of 
Recuring saltpetre in different parts of Europe, and 
Maccount of the best mode of making charcoal, Mr. 
Inson stated that the ingredients are simply 
laced in a shallow trough, and mixed by hand ; and 
though this method might seem imperfect, it was 





XUM 


| method an improvement. 


amply compensated by the subsequent process at the 
powder mill. The mixing in India was stated by Col. 
Galloway to be performed by placing the ingredients 
in barrels, furnished with ledges, projecting inwards ; 
a number of bronze bullets were added, and the 
barrels were rolled round by machinery; the mate- 
rials were thus well broken, and he considered this 
When mixed, the com- 
position is taken to a mill, placed in a circular trough, 
and well ground by a couple of stone rollers, from 
three to four tons each in weight. This is continued 


| about three hours, more or less, according to the 





state of the atmosphere. In India the grinding was 
effected by cylindersof bronze, each weighing six tons; 
these were six feet in diameter, and eighteen inches 
in breadth ; and Col. Galloway conceived that the 
incorporation of the ingredients was more readily 
effected by the increased weight. This process re- 
duces the material to a mass, which is then pressed 
strongly, by means of a screw and levers, to a cake 
resembling slate. The cake is afterwards broken up 
into small bits by means of wooden mallets, and 
corned or grained. This operation is effected by 
shaking it about in sieves, made of strong bullock’s 
hide, and perforated. Large pieces of lignum vite 
are put into the sieves with the cake, to aid in break- 
ing it up. The grains are then separated and classi- 
fied, by passing through sieves of different degrees of 
fineness ; they are subsequently glazed by rolling in 
barrels, which are whirled around, for several hours, 
with considerable velocity. In India, the granulation 
is performed more mechanically by an engine, com- 
posed of a system of rollers furnished with teeth ; 
after passing through three sets of rollers, the powder 
is granulated, and is afterwards glazed as in England. 
The process is completed by drying the powder, 
which in England is effected by artificial heat, raised 
to 140° of Fahr.; and in India by the heat of the sun 
alone. Col. Galloway was of opinion, that powder 
dried in this way was better than that dried by stoves; 


and, in fact, that Indian powder, for the purposes of 


war, was really better than the English. Mr. Wil- 
kinson produced some instruments which were used 
in proving the goodness of gunpowder, and observed 
that no single method of trying it was good ; that 
one sort of eprouvette showed the superiority for one 
particular quality, and another for another; but that 
actual trial in the way it is to be used is the only 
criterion. In this Col. Galloway concurred. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 








Tues. Zoological Society (Scien. Bus.)....4 p. Eight. 
Tuvur. Royal Society of Literature ........Four. 
FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Tue miscellaneous collection of prints before us, 
contains less than usual of what is merely trifling and 
ephemeral. ‘The first to which we wish to direct at- 
tention is,‘ Elymas the Sorcerer struck Blind, another 
of Mr. Burnet’s four shilling engravings, after the Car- 
toons of Raffael. The importance of a discovery, 
which enables such an artist to offer copies of such 
works, on such a scale,at such a price, cannot in our 
opinion, be much exaggerated. As an engraving it 
is sound and good: it may not perhaps at first please 
the eve accustomed to the trickey brassy style of 
modern book engraving, but it is full of general truth, 
bold, broad and vigorous, and excellent as astudy for 
artists). But what we most desire is, to see these 
works stretched on canvas, varnished, and hung up, 
in a common black frame, in our national schools 
and mechanic institutions. The familiarising the 
eye to such works, is to educate it—to educate the 
eye, heart, and mind at one and the same time, for 
the Cartoons embody. forth the most touching truths 
of religion: they awaken the highest thoughts, and 
arouse the dullest feelings. 

We have also another copy of one of the Cartoons, 
“ The Beautiful Gate of the Temple, engraved in basso- 
relievo, with Bate’s patent anaglyptograph, by A. B. 
Freebairn.” The specimen is remarkably delicate, 
and very beautiful; but it fails, like all the engra- 
vings we have seen by Mr. Bate’s machine, in bold- 
ness of relief, as compared with the productions of M. 
Collas. These works, be it observed, are said to be 
engraved in “ basso-relievo,” and the name and the 





process pursued lead to the inference, that the appear- 
ance of relief is the one special object sought after— 
the one thing that is to distinguish them from other 
engravings. Now, relief is so manifest in the works 
issued by M. Collas, that we never yet knew a per- 
son, who saw them for the first time, that did not 
pass his hand over them, as if nothing but actual touch 
could satisfy him that the surface was not in parts 
raised. Assuredly, no such effect is produced in the 
engraving before us, however beautiful in other re- 
spects ; it may have a hundred points of superiority 
over the engravings of M. Collas, but it fails, of 
course, in degree only, in the one great merit which 
both parties claim for their several works. We say 
this with the most anxious wish to do full justice to 
any work produced by Mr. Bate’s machine, because 
it has been most strangely assumed by some interested 
persons, that having, when the style of art was com- 
paratively unknown in this country, gone to a heavy 
expense to give our readers a specimen of it, (see 
Athen. No 466,) we are in some way or other bound 
to uphold the one party against the other. 

Mr. Lilley’s portrait of the Duke of Wellington, 
painted for the Corporation of Dover, and engraved 
in mezzotint by J. Scott, is by no means the worst 
representation we have seen of the hero of Waterloo. 
The likeness is good—the light thrown upon the head, 
and withdrawn from the mantled figure with happy 
artifice ; and there is a general boldness and massive. 
ness in the composition, which make the work com- 
mendable as a picture. Mr, Scott, too, has done his 
part in a satisfactory manner. Another portrait that 
will be welcome to many is, Mr. Gordon’s full-length 
of Dr. Chalmers, engraved by Lupton. The head is 
fine, gentle and benevolent in expressiofi, well drawn 
and well engraved. The figure, too, is broad in its 
outline, but there is too much flicker of light about 
the drapery, and the accessories are brought too 
prominently forward: the chair positively divides 
attention with the doctor. We can by no means ex- 
tend this expression of our contentment to Mr. Nel- 
son Cook's portrait of Sir Francis Head, engraved 
(also in mezzotint) by Mr. C. Turner. The called- 
up look, the hair frizzled as “ by malice prepense,” 
are fur too much after the humour of Lady Pent- 
weazle, to befit the likeness of a man of sense and 
courage. Mr. Turner's engraving, too, might have 
been more mellow with advantage. A portrait of 
Benjamin Webster, Comedian, drawn and engraved 
by Henry Meyer, though not very vigorous, is in 
better taste. With these we may mention, a slight but 
clever lithographic sketch of the Right Honourable J. 
Planta, by Mr. Arundale ; also a bold lithographic 
portrait of Dr. Miiller, of Berlin, and a theatrical 
sketch of Mrs. Nisbett as the Young King. While 
on the subject of portraiture, we may announce the 
publication of Part VI. of Ryall’s Conservative States- 
men, containing Earl De Grey, Lord Forbes, and Sir 
Robert Inglis; and of the second part of Mr. Saun- 
ders’ Living Political Reformers, with portraits of 
Lord Melbourne, Mr. Leader, and Mr. Grote. 

Mr. Parker’s well-known print of Looking out, was 
sure to be followed by a Looking in, as companion ; 
both being engraved by Geller. This time, instead 
of a smuggler with cocked pistol, we have a grizzled 
sailor with spectacles on nose, poring over a news- 
paper half out of the window, This is excusable 
perhaps, but the device becomes absolutely weari- 
some, and without any conceivable purpose, when 
presented a third time, as in the lithographed group 
of Smugglers Attacked, where a wounded free-trader 
dangles, head foremost, out of the frame, and a re- 
solute soldier cocks his musket in a like absurd 
position. 

A Philosopher in search of the Wind, is a clever 
lithograph by Fairland, after Farrier. A country 
hoy, who has a propensity for playing tricks with the 
bellows, (a forbidden toy, as may be gathered from 
the judicial stick, which the matron brandishes over 
his shoulders), finds at last that his pastime fails, 
the homely machine having been rendered useless 
by a comrade no less enterprising, but more mis- 
chievous than himself. This would be droll enough, 
had we not seen faces, attitudes, and the whole 
humour of the thing so often displayed before by the 
same artist. 

We must now turn to a more sentimental subject 
—The Sunshine of Love, painted by John Raoux, 
engraved by Cousins, This is a girl in a fanciful 
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dress, her boddice Spanish, her hair Chinese, read- 
ing a letter, so sweet and welcome that we might 
imagine its contents as throwing the glow which 
illuminates her features, did we believe in miracles, 
and did we not perceive that the curtain hard by 
skreens a window ora lamp. There is merit in this 
work ; but the arrangement of the hair is objectionable 
—the two corkscrew curls, placed as they are, give 
an unpleasant contraction to the brow, which it is 
the intention of a coiffure, otherwise very ungrace- 
ful, to display. 

Of works formerly noticed as in course of publica- 
tion we may mention that a volume is now completed 
of The Ports and Harbours of Great Britain. It 
contains fifty engravings, including views of many of 
our principal trading ports, watering-places, and naval 
stations. Part II. of Engravings from the Works of 
Newton is also published, containing his portrait of 
Mrs. Lister; his fancy head‘ The Deserted,’ a veiled 
love-lorn maiden, drooping like the flower she holds 
so carelessly ; and the good-humoured, timid Abbot 
Boniface of Kennaquhair, day-dreaming before the 
fire, in his sumptuous secret chamber. Few works 
have deserved a larger patronage than these memo- 
rials of one of the most graceful and humorous of 
modern artists. The Engravings from the Works of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence also keep up to the mark: Part 
IV. includes his Francis the First of Austria (an in- 
tractable subject), Lady Blessington, and Lord 
Ashburton. 

A third number of Mr. Vivian’s interesting 
Sketches of Spaia, contains views of Moorish mills 
on the Guadalquivir, two from the plains of Vitoria, 
one of Murviedro, and one of a convent under the 
walls of Segavia. We must now conclude, and can 
merely mention that Mr. Rayner’s illustrated de- 
scription of Haddon Hall, that best known and per- 
haps noblest remains of ancient English mansions, 
and The Memorials of Oxford are completed; that 
the cheap and beautiful edition of Don Quixote, with 
its hundreds of illustrations by Johannot, goes on 
prosperously, and has arrived at its sixth number ; 
The Shakspeare Gallery at the fifteenth; Mr. Smith's 
Historical and Literary Curiosities at the sixth ; and 
The Churches of London at the twelfth. Mr. Cooke's 
Rome and Mr. Shaw’s Specimens of Elizabethan 
Architecture are still making progress, slowly but 
well; and there has been lately published a Plan and 
Elevation of the Monument intended to have been 
erected to Napoleon at Boulogne, drawn on stone by 
Andrew Picken, from a drawing after the original 
design by Lieut. Newenham. 











DRURY LANE. 
On Teeter, THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE; after which a 
new grand Pantomime, called HARLEQUIN AND JACK-A- 
LANTERN; or, the Witch of the Dropping Well. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

On Tuesday, JANE SHORE; after which a grand Pantomime, 
called HARLEQUIN AND PEEPING TOM OF COVENTRY ; 
or, the Ladye Godiva and the Witch of Warwick, in which wil 
be included Stanficid’s Diorama. 








Lyceum—Orera Burra.— Il Nuovo Figaro !'—a 
‘New Merry Wives of Windsor’!—a *‘ New School 
for Scandal’! What would the critics write, and the 
public think, of a modern English dramatist auda- 
cious enough to attempt a work so entitled? The 
result of the essay under notice may be guessed. 
Spoiled as is the comedy of Beaumarchais + in its 





+ Ina recent letter from Paris, a friend describes him- 
self as present at a representation of the ‘ Mariage de 
Figaro,’ given last week at the Odcon, which has recently 
been re-opened and re-decorated for a second classical 
French theatre, and may now boast the prettiest and the 
only clean salle in Paris:—‘* Here was Mars playing her 
best, ten years, at least, younger than she was a twelve- 
month ago, and still the unapproached among actresses— 
though, did | enter on this chapter, I could write by the 
hour of Mdile. Dejazet, who is hardly less excellent in a 
walk one degree lower, and Jess refined. To abide, how- 
ever, by the ‘ Figaro,’ what struck me even more than the 
inimitable finesse and archness of Susanna, or than the wit 
which breathes and sparkles through every line of this 
comedy, was the manner in which its well-known speeches 
and allusions were received. 1 maybe wrong in imagining 
that the biting and indignant truths they contain came 
closely home, even yesterday, to some among the audience, 
though less poignantly, of course, than in the days when 
the tremendous plaudits with which they were cheered 
struck terror into the hearts of the Royalists. But the 
answer,—if I am right, and they were answered,—was 





Italian dress, and by the divestments of character, 
dialogue, and wit, which it wasnecessarily compelled to 
undergo so as to make it adaptable to the lyric stage, 
the libretto of ‘ Le Nozze’ is still as much better than 
the one under consideration, as the music of Mozart 
is better than the music of Ricci. Stale tricks, stale 
disguisings—a suspicious father—a constant heroine, 
aping madness to help herself to marriage with her 
masquerading lover—a Susanna, this time wearing 
the form of a milliner, and not of a femme de 
chambre—and a new Figaro—making up the plot 
and the personages. Some of the music is very 
pretty. We think that, of all the recent Italian 
writers whose compositions we have heard, Signor 
Ricci is the most capable of writing a classical Opera 
Buffa; we fear that, seduced by a national facility, 
as fatal in its way as the dolce far niente, he will 
never justify our opinion. But there is a freshness 
in the arrangement of his ideas, an occasional and 
unhackneyed elegance, if not an intrinsic novelty, 
which might be turned to account so as to gain 
permanent as well as present success. We shall 
instance the phrase in the prelude, where the 
sprightly mixture of instruments gives the effect of 
originality—the terzett,*‘ Ah! vicina al caro bene!’ 
—the finale in the first act, and a quintett in the 
second—from which point, to the close of the opera, 
its music degenerates. It is heard, however, at the 
utmost disadvantage: Madame Franceschini has 
reached the time of life when “something of a re- 
treating cast” ought to be her motto—neither by 
physique or voice is she any longer fitted to be pro- 
duced as prima donna. The second woman, Madame 
Bellini, is far more commendable. Signor Castellan, 
the new tenor, is, as yet, too inexperieneed to bear 
the burden of a principal part. His voice is the 
very youngest we ever heard—clear, free, sufficient in 
extent, capable of passion and of execution : his style 
is, at present, the property of his singing-master ; but 
there were indications whence we are inclined to 
augur that, one day, he may possess a good style of 
his own. Signor Sanquirico is an incumbrance rather 
then an assistance to any performance, if he sings 
always with so little voice, and shows himself so 
shamefully imperfect as he has done in this ‘ Nuovo 
Figaro.’ Signor Bellini was spirited as usual—some- 
times a little coarse where he meant to be funny, 
but decidedly the best personage on the stage. 





Haymarxket.—A drama, called * Pierre Bertrand,’ 
was produced and failed here some nights since. We 
should not have alluded to it, but that the author,a 
Mr. Lawrence, has written a letter to the Times, 
complaining that the failure was owing to Mr. 
Ranger, who filled the principal part, having Romeo 
Coatesed a domestic drama of a serious nature into a 
farce. If this be true, it is hard that Mr. Lawrence 
should suffer in reputation and pocket through the 
freaks and vagaries of any actor, amateur or profes- 
sional. At the same time, we must inform Mr. 
Lawrence, who appears to be only commencing the 
profession of dramatic author, that he had better, for 
his own peace, learn to suffer in silence. He can 
have read but little of newspaper criticism, or he 
would know, that actors are infallible, and authors 
the silliest of mortals. If a piece succeeds, it is by 
the talent of the actor—if it fails, no matter how 
well it may have been either,written or constructed, it 
is the author’s fault. This rule is so general, that our 
only wonder is, considering how miraculously clever 
actors are, that any piece ever fails. 





Otymric.—This active management has produced 
burlettas thick and three-fold, within the last ten 
days. The first, by Mr. Charles Mathews, is entitled 
‘The Ringdoves,’ in which the principal feature is a 
very extraordinary personation of Mr. Matthews with 
two t’s, by Mr. Mathews with one t; the effect of 
which is, that they become as like as two t’s. The 
second, by Mr. T. H. Bayly, is called ‘ The Ladder 
of Love’—the leading parts being sustained by 
Madame Vestris and Mr. Keeley; and the third, 
whose name is ‘The Bengal Tiger,’ written by Mr. 
Charles Dance, where the principal characters are 
filled by Mr. Farren, Mrs. Orger, and Mr. Keeley. 
They have all proved successful. 





murmured, not shouted: ‘The ancient spirit’ may not be 
dead; but the current flows onward almost as silently as 
it flows strongly.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


SURGEON and LICENTIATE of the Apo, 

THECARIES’ COMPANY, holding Appointments in two 

Public Institutions, and practising at the West-End of the Me. 

tropolis, has a VACANCY FOR A PUPIL. The situation 
suitable for a youth of gentlemanly habits who wishes to obtaj 
a complete Medical and Surgical Education.—Address M. 4 

33, Soho-square. a 


ALL PLACE SCHOOL, BEXLEy 
<ENT J 


KENT. 

Hauv Prace is situated in a beautiful and healthy Part of 
Kent, between the Villages of Bexley and Crayford, about jg 
miles from London, and half a mile to the south of the high road 
to Dover. The spacious and airy dormitories and class-rooms 
of this ancient edifice, and the extensive pleasure grounds 
which it is surrounded, present no ordinary attractions to those 
Parents who feel how essentially pure air and regular exercise 
contribute to the health and happiness of their children, It has 
been the anxious study of the Principal to select, from all Te 
ceived authorities upon the subject, the best methods of com- 
bining the cultivation of the moral, physical, and intellectual 
faculties with the formation of habits of industry and self. 

overnment. The means adopted for moral training are the 

ollowing :—1. A regular and systematic course of Scriptural Ip. 
struction ; 2. Careful eugeripeannence during the hours of re. 
creation, with a view tocheck violence of temper, or vulgarity of 
conversation ; 3. A system of rewards and punishments, appeal. 
ing only to the higher feelings, and elevating instead of degrad. 
in _ youthful cperncter., a ea hi 
e necessity of physical training has been ably pointed 
in the recent ublications of Combe and Caldwell. Unweared 
vigilance on the part of the teacher is required to rouse and sti. 
mulate inactivity as wellas to restrain excessive energy. 

vith respect to the training of the intellectual powers, the 

study of the Greek and Latin Classics presents an effecti 
means of cultivating the taste, strengthening the memory, and 
forming habits of attention and reflection. It also affords the 
best foundation for the study of many modern languages, 

, The study of the Mathematics is of even greater importance, 
since it inures the mind to close and logical reasoning, invigo- 
rates the understanding, and is indispensably_ necessary to all 
those who wish to make any progress in Physical Science, 

‘The study of Natural Philosophy is also of the greatest impor. 
tance in the education of youth, and is now justly considered 
indispensable to a complete system of instruction. 

‘The above departments are under the superintendence of a 
M.A. of Cambridge. Familiar Lectures are regu. 





Clergyman, } ( " } F 
larly given on all subjects connected with Physical Science and 
General Literature 2 

The internal arrangements of the School are in a great mea- 
sure modelled on those of the schools of Prussia, which were 
visited by the Principal during the summer of 1834. It is divided 
into Senior and Junior Departments, the latter of which com. 
prises most of the pupils between the ages of six andten. This 
arrangement is productive of great advantage to the younger 
boys, who, in addition to the care and instruction of the teachers 
attached to the Senior School, receive the benelits of female at- 
tention, whenever extreme youth or neglected education seem 
to demand it. c R 4: 

The method of conveying instruction to the Jones pupils, is 
in all essential points similar to that practised at Yverdun and 
the Sessional School of Edinburgh. These pupils have a seps- 
rate school-room and dormitory. 

The means of acquiring those accomp ts so frequent) 
considered “ extras,”’ both as to utility and expense, are placed 
within the reach of every pupil. Many in after-life have ocea- 
sion seriously to regret a want of proticiency in Dancing and 
Music, and many find it indispensably necessary to cultivate 
Drawing at an age when the hand and eye are not so readily 
trainedas in youth. Dancing and Drawing are therefore taught 
without any additional charge. A taste for music is cultivated 
throughout the establishment, and the science is taught to all 
who manifest musical capability. i 

‘The German and French Languages are taught by a resident 
Professor. 5 he “ 

The following is a Synopsis of Lessons for one week. 
| Ist | 2nd | 3rd | 4th | Jun. 
| Class.| Class. Class.| Class. | School, 
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Readings in History, Poetry, }! 
&e 
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Lessons On Objects +-+++++eeees 
Arithmetical Tables .. | 
Scriptures ..---+eeee 











wee OD Me wD OF 


seereee eeccccceccccesocescoees 2 
1is, one hour and a half are employed every 
morning in preparing Lessons for the day. x 
Terms for the Senior School.....- ss++++e« 50 Guineas. 
— unior «  seaceeeesseres 40 Do. 
The above Terms include the charge for Books, Washing, and 
all other expenses except actual disbursements. 


Sales by Auction. 
PICTURES FROM HOLLAND, GERMANY. AND THE 
NORTH OF EUROPE. - 
Messrs. FOSTER & SONS respectfully announce they will SELL 
BY AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNES 
DAY, February 7, atl, = P 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of PICTU RES 
recently imported, selected during a long tour by @ Cos, 
noisseur of good taste; consisting of agreeable Specimens 
many ofthe most favourite Dutch and Flemish Masters, anda 
few Italian Pictures. — Further particulars will shortly be 
advertised. 
THELATE MR.CONSTABLE’S PICTU RES, SKETCHES, 
DRAW PRINTS, &c. P 
Messrs. FOSTER & SONS have the honour to acquaint the 
Nobility, Connoisseurs, and the Public, they have receive 
directions from the Administrators to SELL BY AUC TION, 
at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, early in the SPRING, ES 
LLtheFINISHED WORKSandSKETCHE 
of that original and highly-talented Artist, JOHN oon 
STABLE, Esq. R.A., deceased ; compris beautifal 
elaborately-painted GALLERY and CABINET PICTURES 
particulariy Hadleigh Castle, Helmingham Par Suffolk— “ 
Glebe Farm—A Barge passing a Lock, engraved by Lucas, 
Companion to * The Corn Field,’ now in the National Gallery” 
The Opening of Waterloo Bridge—Arundel Mill and ¢ astle, 1 
—Also, numerous Sketches in Oil, painted from Nature— 400% 
tensive Collection of Engravings and Books of Prints, —_ 
with great care—A Library of most of the best Works 0 ioe, 
Also a few Cabinet Pictures by Wouvermans, Teniers, R 
Guardi, R, Wilson, Morland, &c. &c. 
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PICTURES ‘PROM THE vate ob dg 
DER OF THE TRUSTEE 

Me: FOSTER £ TNONS are directed toSELL iy AUCTION, 

at the galery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, January 7, 
at 1 o’cloc we 

GEN UIN E and EXCELLENT COLLEC- 

TIO #ICTURES of the ITALIAN, FLEMISH, 

pUTCH, — ENGLIS H SCHOOLS, to be Sold without reserve, 

by. direction of the Trustees for Sale. —May be viewed two days 

prior.—Catalogues had at Messrs. Fosters’ Offices, 14, Greek- 

street, and 54, Pall Mall. 


THE LATE MR. ZACHARY’S CABINET OF Exau ISITE 
PICTURES, ARTICLES of TASTE and ORNAMENT, &c. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON Prsrettaliy inform the Nobilit 
and Connoisseurs, that on ‘THUS rit, CH 28, and fol- 
lowing days, they will SELL BY A DUCTION. at their Great 
Room, King-street, St. James’s-square 
(By order of the Executors, and express direction of the 
ill,) without reserve, © 
HE very exquisite and juntiy- admired CABINET 
of that distin uished Amateur. 
NM. ZACHARY, Kea. deceased, 





* whose zeal aa 1.4 a ay enabled him to select, upon the 


favourable opportunities at home and abroad, the charm- 
jne Specimens which will be found to adorn the choice Col- 


~~ them will be found The Ascension of the Virgin, by 
Murillo, a work of the first order—Pomona, a AS L. da Vinci—The 
Virgin and Child, by J.C. Albano— 
The Virgin and Child, by Rubens, from Mr. West’s Collection— 
The View of Scheveling, and two others, by Wouvermans—The 
Rabbit Warren, by P. ‘otter ; and Cabinet Specimens of 
peute Both V. der Neer 
Ruysdael 


b: Hooghe 

Hobbema Wynants 
A. V.de Velde Netscher 
K. du Jardin Hogarth 
Ochtervelde Zotfany 
aletti Backhuysen Lawrence. 

Among the objects of interest and taste are the celebrated 
Vase and Cover formed of the block of Reaapeare’ s Mulberry- 
tree, which was in the possession of Garrick—some Pieces of 
Sculpture—rare and curious Pieces of Plate, China and Glass, 
and Ornamental Furniture 

May be publicly viewed two days preceding. 


THE GALLERIES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PICTURES 

OF THE RIGHT HON, LORD NORT: ——,. bility 

1 ON respectfully inform the Nobili 
SS, rand, the Public, that th ert ave been honoured 
with instructions to SELL y AU UCTION, at their Great Room, 

King-street, St. James’: a hg in MAY 
THE MAGNIFICENT ASSEMBLAGE Or 


ICTURES of the RIGHT HON. LORD 
NORTHWICK, 

ondon Collection of his Lordship, who is leav- 

is Mansion in € Jonnaught- lace. 

This extensive and almost matchless Co lection, which has 
been formed during a series of years, under peculiar advan- 
tages, on the Continent, and in this Country, with that taste 
and Coecenigeten. which has been long acknowledged, will 
offer to the oscenti, from the excellency and number of 
the Works.i in all the great schools, a gratification such as has 
not been afforded under similar circumstances, since the dis- 
persion of the Orleans Gallery. The riches which will be found 
among the Works of the great Masters in the Roman, Floren- 
tine, Venetian, Bolognese, and Lombard Schools, are those of 

Raffaello L. da Vinci Guido, 

G, Romano A.del Sarto The Carracci 

P. da Modena Correggio Guercino 

G. Bellini Parmegiano Domenichino 

Giorgione Schedoni S. Rosa 

Titian F. Bartolomeo Cc laude. 

Of the Spanish School, Three inc omparable Pictures by Ve- 
lasquez ; of the Flemish ‘and Dutch Schools, Rubens, Wouver- 
mans, &c. and many Paintings ofthe most distinguished Masters 
of these highly-admire »d Schools; Fine Specimens by Poussin,&c. 
Also in the English School, many Works of the hig ghest class by 
Living Artists. 
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Further Notice will be given. 


y r > " TS = 
RNAMENTAL WORKS of ART.—S. Mawr 
149, STRAND, begs to submit to the inspection of the 
Nobility and Public a fine Assortment of ITALIAN ALABAS- 
TERS, consisting of Groups, Vases, Single Figures, and Models 
of beautiful Buildings ; together with an extensive Variety of 
rbyshire Spar an arble Vases, Obelisks, Candlesticks, 
Chess-Tables, Inkstands, Xc., forthe drawing-room, library 
ing-room.—Some fine Specimens of SHELLS, MINER’ 
and FOSSILS have lately been received, CoLLectionsof which 
are made to facilitate the study of Mineralogy, Conchology, or 
Geology, from 2 to 50 guineas each, by S. Mawe, 149, Strand, 
Mineralogist by appointment to Her Majesty. 








ORK and nd NORTH of | of EN NGLAND 
ASSURANCE OFFam. King William-street, City. 


Geo. Fredk. Young, ts Esa. M. P.. Gevaen. 
Matthew Forster, Sq y-Chair 
Alex. Bannerman, Esq. oy H. Kerfoot, Esq. 
J. W. Childers, Esq. pe John Norbury, Esq. 
Sir James Eyre, Ni. ‘D. John Parker, Esq. M.P. 
William Haigh, 1 Edward T. Whitaker, Esq. 
J. Bulkel ey hd Esq 

FIRE or LIFE Assurance on fang lowest terms consistent with 
mutual security.—No charge for Fire Policies.—Prospectuses 
> y -” had at the Offices in London or York, or of any of the 


EI ‘ROPOLITA Hs LIFE ASSURAN 
TE" 


ry. 

The Directors hereby give Notice to Members whose Pre- 
miums fall due on the Sth of January next, that the same must 
be paid within Thirty days from that date. 
he leading principle of the Society is to appropriate the whole 
of the profits (undiminished by Agency or Commission), by way 
of beer Hees mag in the prosiinmns of Members of five years standing. 

The Premiums of Members, who are the ouly Proprietary of 
the Society, are payable yoare half-yearly, or quarterly, on the 
oth of January, the 5th o' April, the 5th of July, and 5t "of Oc- 
tober; either of which ph days constitutes the commence- 
ment of the Year to Members: Persons, therefore, desirous of 
entering the Society as Members on the 5th of January next, 
should appear at the Office on or before that day. 

RICHD. ee IELD, Seperintendent. 
Princes-street. Bank, Ist Dec. 183; 


OUNTY FIRE OFF ICE, and PROVIDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, Regent-street, Pieondit ly. Bepablished 1806. 
ILLI STERLIN' ARDs. 


Capital—A 
esid dentThe EARL x fey” 
Trustees and Direct tors. 
The ed of Rutland. Sir Frederick A. Roe, Bart. 
The of North G. E. Wel by, Esq. M-P. 
Lord K George Pryme, Esq. M.P. 
Lord Northwick. 


Francs Const. a 
Berk Conant, 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. ther lemament, Esq. &c. &c. 

The Country is the only Fire “Ollice which has constantly 
made Returns to its Members, and for a long series of years. 
These Returns have varied from 10 to 25 per cent., and have 
amounted to upwards of 100 

In the Lire Orricer, Pa the whole of the profits are 
divided among the parties insured. Their effect may be judged 
of from a Policy taken out by His late Majesty on his own life 
for 3000/., which additions increased to 3963/. 

U pwards of thirty Insurance Offices having broken up within a 
few years, and nearly as many new ones having been projected 
within the last two or three years, it may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that all the substantial atvantanes promised by such new 
Offices have been long realized under the Aipy and management 
of the Provident Lite Office. J. A. BEAUMONT, Secretary. 


ASY MODE of SECURING the BONUS 

4 on EQUITABLE POLICIES by the UNITED KING- 
DOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPA) 8, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall, London ; established by Act of Parliament, for A 
surances of Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the oa 
ing and Purchasing of Annuities. 

Honorary 

Earl of Revel | Lord Viscount Glandine. 
Earl of Cor 


Earl Lev en rt ‘Melv ille. 
Lord Viscount Falkland, 
Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The accommodation now offered to the public by the follow- 
ing condition will be found particularly convenient, and well 
worthy the serious consideration of parties who may wish to 
secure to their families the bonus expected on Equitable Policies, 
January 1, 1840, and, by adopting it, not only will that object be 
attained, but they may avail themselves of continuing the in- 
surance for the remainder of life, at the premium of their 
present age, whatever may be their state of health, after having 
received the bonus of the Equitable :— 

“ When an insurance is for life, half the Premium may remain 
unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted eventually from 
the Policy, or paid off at convenience, it being perfec tly under- 
stood that, ifthe party discontinues the insurance, the Company 
have Se, claim on him forthe portion of the Premium that is 
unpai 

Ke hus, a gentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole period 
of life at 3l. 10s. -. per cent.,and by paying 1/. 15s. 3d. for the 
first five years, he may discontinue his insurance as soon as he 
has rec aire d the bonus of the Kquitable, or may remain insured 
for life as above explaine 

This Company grants liberal Annuities upon ages of 65 and 
upwards to parties themselves, but not assignable ; and every 
information will be aflorded on personal application at the 
Office, or by letters addressed to the estat Director, Edward 
Boyd, Esq., 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

City Agent—EDWARD FRED. LEEES, ee » Selicttor, 














rd Elphinstone. 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 





MONUMENT TO CHATTERTON, 


FEW Gentlemen of Bristol, admirers of the 
enius of CHATTERTON, and desirous of enriching the 
City of his Lirth with a Memorial of his literary fame, have 
formed themselves into a C ‘ommittee for the pareene of erecting 
A MONUMENT to lis Memory in the Church of St. Mary, 
lyffe, Bristol, or in some other appscpriate situation. There 
is no stone or tablet within the walls of Bristol to tell the 
stranger.of one of her most highly-gifted sons, or to recal the 
memory of his genius to the present generation. The local 
ing ma ~ to supply this Memorial will, it is hoped, 
successful; but as the fame of Chatterton is a national pos. 
session, Contributions are invited from all who have sympathized 
with the fortunes and character of the youthful poet, and who 
tan feel it a pleasure to join in paying a tribute of admiration 
and regret at the shrine of neglected genius. 
bscriptions will be received by Mr. John Dix, 2, Duncan- 
ace, Islington; Mr, Strong, Bookseller, Bristol and Exeter; 
hr. George, Esq. Bristol, the Treasurer; and by Messrs. Pres- 
cott, Grote, & Co. Bankers, London. 
Bristol, 2ist December, 1837. 
eget 4 already received. 


4. K. Haberfield, Esq. 


4 £. 
Pres. Harrison Rankin 0 
the Mayor of Bristol.. mS 


«Taunton ceceseee 
Ware hee 
R. P. Kin 
James Seuinehaan 
William Sanders 

C. Rowles Fripp .. 
Michael Castle 
John Hare...... 

J. A. Symonds, M. 

. P. Kin 
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i k 
Charles H Hare 
George Bengough .«....+ 

-. Lucas ...... 


5 
5 
2 
3 
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———wreoU 


B. Hare....0.00cecece 
Thos. Hort,Churchwar- 
den of Redely fe _ 
rge Cumberlan . 
Lancelot Beck .... 


—-—Soo-Cco~ 


m. Herapath 
Baitor of the Athe 
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harlotte-row. 
SCOTTISH UNION FIRE = 3 TIF E IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House, London; Ge orge-street, 
nburgh ; and C olleg: ge-green, Dublin. 
Instituted 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Directors. 
John Anderson, Esq toy Kingston, Esq. 
Charles Balfour, Walter Learmonth, Esq. 
ohn Deans Campbe i, Esa. Richard Oliverson, Esq. 
William Fane De Salis, Esq. ated Robertson, oS. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. Hugh F. Te sq. 
James Gooden, Daniel oneart 
ackenzic, Esq. Manage 

The distingn ishing features of this Cor, oration are, UNQUES- 
TIONABLE SECURITY, LOW RATES of PREMIUM, ‘and a 
combination of all the important advantages hitherto offered 
to the Public both in the Fire and L' if Le sartment. 

FIRE DEPART 

Fire Insurances effee ted at the be et rates, and when for 
seven years, charged six years only. No charge made for Po- 
licies, or for alterations or removals. 

LIFE DE PART MENT. 

This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Protits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
to any deduction for charges of management. 

PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
WITHOUT PROFITS. WITH PROFITS. 
Age. 


One Year. jSeven” Yrs.| Whole of Life. || Whole of Life. 
£. -} d, 





| 0 
T ‘ables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company’s Offices ; or of their Agents throughout fae Kington. 
r 
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Now rea or E bound, 
HE AGES of FEMALE BEAUTY, illustrated 
Series of beautiful En; Edited b 
MC wracue with rome crit Miss oo { FREDERIC 
Cornwall, Hon. Mrs. Norton, the Author of* Cavendish,’ Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, &c. 
‘Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 





w Burlington-street, Dec. 22. 
R. BENTLEY'S ' NEW" PUBLICATIONS 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LOUIS AF ay FOURTEENTH, 


By P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Riche’ ners ‘Darnley.’ * Life of the Black Frings,’ &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. Embellished with numerous fine Portraits. 


TH EME NT. 
A Nove. By the Author -é Robert D’ Artois.’ 3 vols. 


THE HISTORY 0 
FERSIRARS AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 
y W. PRESCOTT, 
3 oda 8vo., with numerous Portraits, 
Iv. 
New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Map and numerous Plates, 
ice 28s, 
A RESIDENCE aT CONSTANTINOPLE 
During the GREEK and a TURRISn REVOLUTIONS. 
the Rev. ALSH, L.L.D. 
Author of ‘ Narrative of a sNourney from Constantinople to 
nglan 
Richard Bentley, New Burli -street, 
(Publisher in jeg New to. Her Majesty. ) 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


. Waverley Novels, 48 vols, 

. Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 

. Prose Works, 28 vols. 

. Select Poetry, 6 vols, small 8vo. and 24mo,, 
various bindings. 


. Separate Poems,small 8vo. and 24mo., various 
bindi ings. 


6. Tales of a Grandfather (History of Scotland), 
5 vols. 


7. The Same, 2 vols. bound, for Schools. 
. Life of Napoleon, 9 vols, 
S. Captain Basil Hall's Voyages and Travels, 
9 vols. 


‘ 10. Tales about Wales, 2nd edition, edited by 
tain Hall. 
” ain Hel Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co. London. 








EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, Esa. 
And illustrated with  : ere of Distinguished Literary 
har: racters, & 
OLBURN $ NEW. MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMOURIST. 
Published in Monthly Numbers, at 3s. 6d. e 
Among the vertene Egiageine’ Contributors to ‘this ‘popular 
Perio dical may be mentioned : 
Mrs. S. C, Hall 
peneoe Hill, 


eigh Hunt, 

Doulas Jerrold, ‘en. 

x iss L. E. Landon 
Capt. Marryat 

or Charles Morgan 
Lady Mo: organ 

he Hon. at: Norton 


J. R: Planché, Esq. 

John Poole, ts Esq. (the Author 
oO 

Hamilton Derestie, Esq. 

Horace Twiss, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Tremaine’ 

Authors < *The Rejected 
Address 

Author of The Subaltern’ 

Author of ‘ Rattlin the Reefer’ 

Author of ‘Glances at Life’ 

Alfred Crowguill 

Haynes Bayly, 

Laman Blanchard. ‘Esq. 

J.B. Buckstone, Esq. 

Thomas C. ‘ampbell, Esq, 

Crofton Croker, Esq. 

B. D'Israeli, Esq 

Mrs. Gore 

T. C. Grattan, Esq. 

Theodore Hook, Esq 





THE PORTRAITS 

iven include those of His late Majesty, Her rr present 
dy Bury, the Rev. G. R. Gleig Author of *T! 
Mrs. Gore 2 sraeli, » Miss Landon, James 
Sith, Esq., T. N. Talfourd, Esq., and y Stepney. 

he New ¥. corsets favourable opportunity ‘or commencing 
a Periodical. those who may desire to become subscribers are 
requested to forward their orders immediately to their respec- 
tive Booksellers 

lenry C « Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Majesty, 





APPROVED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. Sixth Baition, 2 vols. 12mo., 12s, 


Mrs. Markham’s History of France. Fourth 


Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Mrs. Markham’s Historical Conversations, 12mo, 
™ Mrs. Markham’s Sermons for Children, Feap. 8vo. 
® Stories for Children, from the History of England. 


Eleventh Edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
vi. 
Gospel Stories for Children. A New Edition, 
18mo. 3s. 


Progressive Geography. ‘By the Author of ‘ Stories 
for Children.’ Third Edition, 18mo. 2s. 


vill. 
Conversations on Nature and Art. By a Lady. 
l2mo. 6s. 6d. bound. Vol. II. is just ready. 


Ix. 
Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to her Uncle. 
Third Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


x. 
Lady Callcott’s History ff Spain. 2 vols, 12mo, 12s, 


Little Arthur's History. of England. By Lady 
Callcott. A Ney Edition, 18mo 





No, 449, West Strand, and No. 78, King W ‘lllam-street, 


Murray, Albemarle-streets 





THE ATHENZEUM. 








mn the ist of January will be published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. 
YHE REV. W. WHEWELL'S BRIDGE- 

L MATER TREATISE.—On ASTRONOMY and GENERAL 
SIC 

. Ree Pickering, 














Publisher, Chancery-lane. 
in Monday next, price 2s. 6d., a New Edition of 
KETCHE S of YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
By wx 1Z.” jun., the Illustrations by CRUIKSHANK. 
idd, 7, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
PETER PARLEY'’S TALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 
In 1 vol. 16mo. embellished with numerons Engravings, price 


te. poe in fancy boards, a ew and entirely Original Work, by 
Perer PaRcey, entitle 





DAY, TWELTH Da. and BLACK MONDAY. 
Bright hearths, bright hearts, bright faces, and bright holly, 
Will welcome thee, and make thy sojourn jolly.""— Bentley. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; 
where may be had all the other Popular Works of this cele- 
brated bSoreger Traveller, and Story-teller. 


paves about CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR'S | 





his day is published, in 2 vols. small 8vo. price 12s. 
HE, MODERN PYTHAGOREAN: a Series 
TALES, ESSAYS, and SKETCHES. by the 
Roper MAC Niet .D. With the AUTHOR'S Live 
his Friend, D. M. IR, 
William Binck wood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, London. 


Third Edition, post 8vo., Cinctened by Engravings and Wood- 
HE JOURN AL ar a NATURALIST. 


John 1 Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 3s. half-bound, of 
. FOIE 18 from the HISTORY 
ENGLAND. 
12mo. price 2s. half-bound, 
2. Progressive Geography for Children. By the 


Author of ‘ Stories from the History of England.’ 
John Murray, Alhemarle-street. 














Now ready, the Second Edit. with Additions, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
TUGAL, GALLICIA, and the BASQUE 
PROVINCES of SEAIN . 
By LORD CARNARVON, 
Jobn Murray. Albemarle-street. 





In a few days, fcap. 8vo. 


perse of CASTILE: 
A POE} 


iM. 
By HENRY JOHN SHEPHERD, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
December, 1837. 





NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *LONDON IN THE OL DEN TIME.” 
Just published, in one volume 8vo. price 12s. clo 
ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the QU " ENS 
of ENGLAND, from the C oromenc ement of the ‘i'welfth 
Century. By Miss LAWRANCE, 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


ponte pang AND SCHOLZ, 
In one small vol. feap. 8vo., 6s. cloth lettered, 
GRE my 3 T BST AMENT, from GRIES- 
BACID EXT. accompanied by the VARIOUS READ- 
INGS of MILL. Aye t HOLZ, with copious Marginal References, 
preceded d ay a History ofthe "Texts, and Chronological Arrange- 
ments, & 

Printed | for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and penne hers to 

the University of London, 24, Upper Gower-street 








In a few days, illustrated by mo re than 40) Engravings in Wood 
and Stone, from Orig sinal made by the Author, 
during Twelve Years’ Ke cidenee in Bs zy pt, 3 vols. 8vo. 

ST ‘of the 


\HE ee and CUSTOMS 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 
including their Private | ife, Government, Laws, Arts, Manu- 
factures, Religion, and Early History, derived from a Compa- 
rison of the Painting s, Sculptures. and Monuments still existing, 
with the Accounts of Anc ient Author 
By J. G. WILKINSON, F. R.S. M.R.S.L. 
ohn Murray, ‘Albemarle- street. 
November, 1837. 


Nearly ready, with Portraits, &c., 4 vols. post 8vo. 
THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
IFE of WILLIAM WILBE ByORCE. 
By b ey s Sans, ROBERT ISAAC WILBERFORCE, M.A 
Vie f East Farleigh, late Fellow of Oriel ¢ ‘ollege ; 
and SAMU t L WILBERFORCE, M.A,, Rector of Brighstone. 
These Memoirs are drawn from a Journal in which. during a 
period of fifty years, Mr. Wilberfirce was accust med to record his private 
sen iments and lus remarks on the incidents of the day—from his cor- 
respondence with his distinguished contemporaries, Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Grenville, Lord Melville, Mr. Windham, Mr. Canning, 
erpool, Lord Muncaster, the Emperor Alexander, 
Prince Calera, La Fayette, Jeremy, Bentham, Dr. Currie, 
Dr. Burgh, Bishop Porteus, the Rev. William Mason, Rev. 
Christop her wie Dean Milner, the Rev. John Newton, the 
Rev. Jobn Wesley, John Thornton, Esq., Henry ‘Thornton, F 
ames Stephen, Esq., William ‘Hey, Es 3-4 Lady Waldezg 
Mrs. Hannah More, as well as with many Eminent Persous still 
living. John Murray Albemarle-street. 
~Tate ly published, in svo. Vols. ILL. and LV. price 24s. bas. 
R" MAINS of ALEXANDER KNOX, Esq., 
of Dublin, M.R.I.A.; containing Essays, chiefly explana- 
tory of C bristian Doctrine, and Confidential Letters, with Pri- 
vate Papers, illustrative of the Writer's Character, Sentiments, 
and Life. ‘The Preface, by the Editor, contains an Answer to 
the Rev. T. Kelly’s Letter in the Christian Observer for August, 


Als 
A Second Edition of V ols. I. and IT., uniform in 
size and price. 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
HE PRIVATE DIARY, arranged, printed, and 
ruled, for receiving an Account of every Day's Employ- 


ment for the space of One Year; with an Index and Appendix. 
Post 8vo., 4s. 6d. half-bound. 


The Student’s Journal, formed on the Plan of the 
Private Diary.’ Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. half bound. 

The Literary Diary ; or, Complete Commonplace 
Book: with Locke’s Index, ‘and an Alphabet of Two Letters on 
aLeaf. Post 4to., ruled throughout, and half-bound. 12s, 

A Pocket Commonplace Book ; with Locke’s In- 

dex. Post 8vo. half-bound, 8s. 6d.; or 10s. 6d. bound, 

The School Journal. Post 8vo. bound, 3s. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 30, Upper Gower-street. 














Robt 
f| Edinbs ahs ; and Whittaker & Co. Londen. 
0 





This day is published, a 2nd Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. (the two vols. 
SHE TT ) illustrated with Portrait, &e. price 16s. cloth, 

E LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.RS. 

= ie of Limerick. With a Selection from his Letters. 

HARLES FORSTER, B.D. 

Perpetual } a Re "ashe next-Sandwich, and one of the Six 

Preachers in the Cathedral of ( + ‘Bako formerly 
mnestic ¢ *haplair 21e Bishop. 
Also, a New Edition, bak Fifth 
Bishop Jebb" s Sermons, 1 vol. 8yo. pulse 10s, 6d. 
boards. 


James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
if Just published, price 2s. 6d. Part VI. of 
On QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, trans- 
lated from the Spanish of MIGUEL C ERVANTES DE 
SAAVEDRA, by CHARLES JARVIS, revised and corrected, 
and be: cantifully illustrated, after original designs by TONY 
JOHA I To be completed i in 18 Monthly Parts. 
\ ol. I. is ready, price 16s. in cloth, 
London: J.J. Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street. 
4 whom may be had, also, (just completed), 
The ‘Tilustrated Edition of Gil Blas. 
price 1/. 12s. in cloth. 





2 vols. 





~ Published this day, in small 8vo. 
O- TLINES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
for the Use sf  seenente | be ev U nine rsity of Edinburgh. 
UGA s 
Formerly Profe ba of Moral Philosophs “ in the U nivereity. 
T he Sixth Edition; with a Me’ pmoir of the Autho 
adell ; Stirling, Kenney & Co. ; Maclachlan & Stew art, 





ust published, price 3+. 
HE DOMESTIC LEDGER. 

of Housekee 
tained of the Week's 
Board, House 


ni Yew System 
g, whereby an_ Analytical Digest” is ob- 
Accounts under the distinct heads of 
and Personal Expenses, with a Summary of the 
ear. Cellar Book ou the most simple yet efiec- 
tive plan—E timates for Household E xpenses, calculated for 
different Incomes—Memoranda for Engaging and Dismissing 
rvants, with a variety of new and important matter, Tables, 


‘Momors nda, &e. 
y MRS. S. M. STANLEY. 
Published for A Proprietor by Wil liam Smith, 113, Fleet- 
street ; and sold by all booksellers. 





In 8vo. with 22 = tes and many Cuts, price lus. 6d.; 


IEWS OF THE 
ARCHITECTURE of the HEAVENS: 


a Series of I ae ors to . Lady. 
By J. P. NICHOL, L.L.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the U niversit 


of Glasgow. 
ld, OU God, are thy works ! 


In wisdom thou hast 
ms uct a 
WwW iis am Tait, Edinborgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; 
and Join Cumming, Dubti 
* One of the most intere ee expositions of the most stupen- 
and soul penene subjects thut ever came under our no- 


* The yo je ri 4 ‘is a splendid one, and the motive of the author 
i y laudable ; for wh at bette es the name of Christian 
hilosophy than to teach mz ahtod | how to under stand and ad- 
i he stupendous works ot bye Cre ator ¢ ¢"—Kd nb. Advertiser. 
t to plac e the gorgeous spoils of 


” 


re most successiul efh 
science at the feet of the peonle. 


This day is ad she 1, 
Dedicated, by express Permission, to ILR.EL. the Duchess of 
Kent 
Richly bound in blue Saxony, with g gilt leaves, price 1l. Is. 

C: AMPBELL’S SCENIC ANNUAL for 1838; 

containing ‘Thirty-six exquisitely-finished Engravings of 
the most remarkable Scenes in kurope and America, witha rich 
Fund of L ~ - ry Matter corresponding with each Subject. and 
comprising nal Poetry by the Editor, ‘THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL, Esq Re ye of * Tue Pieasures of Hope.’ 
2. 


Views in Holland and Belgium, from Original 
Drawings, by W, H. Bartlett, Esq.; with Historical and ‘Topo- 
graphical Descriptions by Protessor Van Kampen, of Am- 
sterdam. Embellished with _Sixty- -two splendid Engravings 
an fap. Complete in 1 vol. roy al 8vo. price lis. cl. ie ttered. 
An Edition of this Work may also be had in the French Lan- 
guage. 


2 


oO. 

Completion of Moule’s English Counties ; or, a 
Pose riptive View of the Present State of England. Illustrated 
Maps of London and Eng land nda Map Mf each 
iful Corner s of Nobl and 
s, Picture sque Ruins : also Armorial De- 
the Seals of C ounty Towns, By tans 

B ibliotheca Her ldica,” and Editor of se 
» Complete in 2 2 vois. handsomely print ied 
» and bound in cloth, price 3s.; or with beautifully- 
coloure d 6d. 


Maps, 41. l4s. 
London: George Vi hag 26, Ivy-lane ; and all Booksellers. 
CHRISTMAS 


. Author of * 





—_* 8 F oe YOUNG PERSONS, 
t publishec 

pay L PRESTON: 8 VOY ‘AGES, TRAVELS, 
F and REMARKABLE ADVENTURES. With numerous 
illustrative Woodcuts, half-bound, l6mo. 

Extract from Contents :—Paul Preston's 
and Parents—Frank Berkeley—Rowton W: 
—Frank goe 28 tO Newfoundiand— v isits Ire 


deale sa sh Wa ake— Storm—Ship on Fire As count of a$ 
swallowed up by the M: aelstroom —Arrival at Gotte riety F 
venture with a Bear toni N 
—Modes of Trave 

Woods with Russian Robbers—Paul a 
King’s Ship—Ben Bloxidge and Patr vdy—The Yarn | 
about the Serpent—The strange Tale of the Liippopotamus— | 
Holland and the Netherlands—Old Chassé and the Siege of 
Antwerp—Paul and Fravk boat up the Rhine—Switzerland— 
‘the Chamois Hunters—Monks of La Tra ppe—Ascent of Mont 
Blanc—France--Adventure with a Wolf—Spain—Battle between 
the French, and the Spaniards and Portus guese—The Portuguese 
Marshal and the wounded Sergeant—Madrid—A Bull Fight— 
The Andalusian Banditu—Paul and Frahk embark for Greece 
—The Sergeant's Story—His Adventures in the South Seas— 
Frank goes to It aly—Paul Fveston, lands in Greece—Athens— | 
‘Temples in Ruins—Attacked by Pirates on the Archipelago— 
Frank joins Paul Preston at Athens—Sails for _( ay yo 
Dance of Dervishes—Alexandria—Paul and Frank sail up the 
Niie—A Giraffe Hunt—Embark for Gibraltar, &c, &c. 

The Juvenile Rimbler, or Sketches and Anecdotes 
of the People of various Countries, with Views of oe La rincipal 
Cities of the World. Price 3s. 6¢. bound in cloth, 1 

John Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Cburebyard., 


ole of shimsei f 
R 


Ship 


cene in Whe 





» on board a | 


| 
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COOKERY.—Published this day, 
HE COOK'S ORACLE. A New Edition, 


11. Mrs, Dalgairns’ Cookery. A New Edition, 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker & Co. London ; and 
all Booksellers. 


NEW AND SPLENDID ANNUAL, 
Just we imperial 4to., superbly bound, 42s. 
T ND EN’S TABLEAUX, 
roReay E SCENES illustrative of NATIONAL 
CHANIA TE aR, Best ry. and COSTUME, with large and 
eautifully-engrave: 
Edited by} Miss MI’ TPORD, Author of ‘ Our Village,” &e, &, 
“Really gorgeous—the literature is choice in kind. The 
little stories. and especially Miss Mitford's contributions— 
* English ! edith,’ for instance, with her happy loves, and the 
piquant, * Wager,’ are exactly of that light and graceful descrip. 
tion which is most suitable to such works as the present.” —7,i 
Magaz 
“fn Annual of the same class to which the ‘ Flowers of Love. 
liness’ and ‘ Gems of Beauty’ belong, and it is superior to both in 
its plan and execution.” Sre 
Charles Tit, Tleet-street. 








POSTHUMOUS WORK BY THE LATE MR. INGLIs, 
Just published, — Illustrations by George Cruishonk, in one 
vol, post 8vo., price 9s. cloth letter 


AMBLES in Ge FOOTSTEPS of 


DON QUIX 
By the late H. D. ING IS, Author of ‘ Spain,’ &e, 

“One of the most graceful and *agreeable books that we have 

seen for many a day."’—Literary Gazette. 
he whole exhibits a rare combination of ease, grace, and 
truth.” — Monthly Reriew. 

* It developes clearly, * definitiv ely, and with feelings of due 
veneration, every intricate and doubtful part of the renowned 
Spanish novel.”"—Met,opolitan Journal. 

~ hittaker & Co. Ave wr tinclane. 


y ready, price 


NOMIC Qu ADRILLE- “CONV ERSATION 

at ‘i ay written and illustrated by ALFRED CROW. 
Qn We Nees received a pack of Cards, in which conversation, 
during dancing, isto be ke ptup by playing ata game with them, 
We strongly recommend these Conversational Cards in the 
dancing-rooms of our English friends, where the profound stu. 
pidity of a dance is ge nerally the most ridiculous thing in the 
world. ion Metropolitan Conservative Journal. 

=e of Cards, pictured on one side and poe'ried on the other, 
Werec ak bes all our da ancing | friends to procure this whitsie 
illustration of quadrilling. he ladies and gentlemen are 
cleveriy and ludicrously drawn ; ; and the verses have many 
laughable poene and puns.”"— Literary Gazelte. 

Cards.—The tigures are sketched with great spirit, 
and the ¢ nards will contribute to the hilarity and entertainment 
of a quadrille party."’—Naral ani Military Gazette. 

sondon: Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand. 


IEWS in SPAIN. By GEO. VIVIAN, Esq. 
The Third Number of this Work was published on the 
Ist Instant, and coutains A 
Marviedro (Saguntum). Vitoria. 
Moorish Mills at Cordova. Convent near Segovia, 
The Collection will be pel lishe ad i in Six or Seven Parts, at 12s, 


art. 
Published at No. 14, Ps aD Mi: allt East, by Her, Majesty's Pub- 
lishers and Printsellers, Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & 
Co. ; and to be had of all the Book and Printsellers. 


EDITED BY ROBERT D. 
THE SECOND YEAR, 
Illustrated with Two bE ng ravings on Steel, and Twenty-eight 
large W oodcuts, cloth lettered, price 3s. ¢ 
rn E BRITISH ANNUAL 
and E PTO “of the PROGRESS of SCIF NCE for 1833. 
Am other interesting Articles will be found, 

Sketch of the it ory and Pre- 7On the Princ iples of Classifiea- 
sent State of Geology, t tion as applied to the Primary 
Thomas Th mson, M. v- Divisions of me Animal King- 
Glasgow, F. 


dom, by Rot ne rt ki. Grant, 
Sketch of the U niversity of ‘Ox- | M.D. F.I 
Notice of New Chemical Sub- 
stances, discovered during 
the past Year, by the Ed 
tor. 











vT HOMSON, M. D. 


Comparison of Crime between 
England, France, & Belgium. 

Operations of the American 
Mint in 1836, 


li. 
Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. 


By R. E. 
Grant, M.D. F.R.S. L. & Ed. Part IV. price ds. 

Elements of Chemistry, including the Applications 
of Science in the Arts. By Thomas Graham, F.R.S. L. & Ed, 
Professor of Chemistry in the London University Colleze. 8v0. 
Patt I. price 2s. 


Part II. will be published on Jan. Ist, 1838, 
J. B. Bailliére, Bookseller and Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 
THE STATE PICTURE OF HER MAJESTY, 
To be de.icated, by Command, to Her Koyal Highness the Duchess of 
Ker 





nt, 
And by Her Majesty prese mted to the City of London. 
. 14, Pall Mall East, Dee. 1837. 

Early in the Season, Her Majesiy’ 's Printsellers, Messrs. Paul & 

Dominic Colnag “S & Co. No. 14, Pall Mall East, will have the 

honour FULL, is 

YHE FULL. LE NGTH PORTRAIT of HER 
MAJESTY, seated on the Throne in the House of Lents 

in the full Robes of State, from the Picture painting, by co 
mand, by Ge ones Hayter, Esq. M.A.S. . Painter of Portraita 
and Histor er Majesty. The ac knowledged talents of Mr. 
George } tev, and the certainty of every exertion, on his part, 
to continue to meri it the gracious favours conferred on hita by 
the Sovereign, leads the Publishers to state. that the Engraving 
from this Picture cannot fail to be the first Portrait of Her Ma 
jesty which can be brought before the Public for some years. 

Mr. Hirxry Cousins will execute the Plate in the highest 
style of Me zzotinto. Size of the Print, 39 inches * oy 19. Proofs 
before the Letters, 6l. 6s.: Proofs with Letters, 4/. 4s. 3 Prints, 
2l.2s. ‘The Subscription Book, ooptaining the Autograph Names 
of the Royal Family, Nobility, & f rons of the undet- 
taking, may be seen at No. 14, Pall pull East, where Names are 
receive 

Dedicated, by command, to Her Most Gracious Majes'y. 

The Right Hon. V iscount Melbourne, engraving 
in Mezzotinto by Charles Turner, Esq. A.R.A., from the Picture 
by George Hayter, Esg., as a Companion to the Portrait of the 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell. Prints, U. 1s.; Proofs, 21. 285 
First Proots, 3d. 3s. 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford, K.G. F.S.A. 
F.L.S. The Whole-length Portrait of His Grace, painted by 
George Hayter, re ., in the full Robes; engraved by Charles 
Turner, Esq. .” Prints, 2l. 2s.; Proofs, 4, 4s. ; Proofs be- 
fore Letters, shits 
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HE NATURALIST’S' LIBRARY,! 
Conducted by SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart, F.R.S.E. 
. &c, Extra boards, price 6s. Volume XX. containing the 
BIRDS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; 
Embracing, in this first portion, the Eagles, Hawks, Owls, &c. 
&e. ustrated by 36 Plates of the different. species; together 
with the of the Families, coloured from Nature, and nume- 
rous Woodeuts. With Portrait and Memoir of Sir Robert 
Sibbald, Bart. 
S. Highley, 22, Fleet-street, London; W. H. Lizars,;Edin- 
burgh ; and all Booksellers. 


lish d, price One Guinea, morocco elegant, 
HE ORIENTAL ANNU 


AL. 
OVS BOM NRGATEN AD. 4, 
F ENTY-TWO ENG FIN from Drawings by the 
With THE  aece WILLIAM DANIELL, R.A. 
Large paper, with proof plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. r 
int of binding, gilding, and ornament, the ‘Oriental 
‘has hitherto been gorgeous, while its plates are always 
-rate style, and eminently illustrative of the glorious 
. The volume now before us, we are inclined to think, ex- 
in these particulars.""— Monthly Review. 
rarcely possible toimagine a more beautiful book: the 
"— Lit. Gazette. 
Charles ‘Tilt, Fleet-street. 


DR. CHALMER’S NEW WORK. 


ECTURES on the EPISTLE of PAUL the 
APOSTLE to the ROMANS. Volume I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
The publisher thinks it proper to state that these Lectures will 
appear subsequent to their publication in the present form, in 
the new and uniform edition of Dr. Chalmer’s Works, at present 
ip the course of publication. 
Also, will be published on Ist January, 1823, | 
Volume IX. of the new and uniform Edition of 
Dr. Chalmer’s Works, being CONGREGATIONAL SERMONS, 
Vol. IL. 12mo. 6s. cloth. | « 
About one-half of the eighteen Sermons in this volume were 
never before published. _ 
William Collins, Glasgow ; and Whittaker & Co. London. 
ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK :—(The Fourth 
Edition, elegantly bound in embroidered crimson Silk, 
price 21s.) forming A COMPLET# REPERTORY OF EVERY GRACE- 
PUL AND IMPROVING PURSUIT, EXERCISE, AND ACCOMPLISH- 
vent that contributes to the pertection of the female charac- 
ter, and constitutes the accomplished English gentlewoman. 
HE BOY'S OWN BOOK :—(The Thirteenth 
Edition,) the most acceptable present ever devised for 
youth, embracing the sports and exercises of out-door enjoy- 
nent—the pastimes of a winter's fire-side—and the recreations 
ofscience. Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards; and 10s. 6d. 


“In 





THE TEETH. 
Just published, price 5s. bound, 
\ POPULAR TREATISE on the STRUC- 
TURE, DISEAS and TREATMENT of the HUMAN 
TEETH. With Twelve Engravings. 
By J. L. MURPHY. 

_“ This Work contains so complete an introduction to the prac- 
tice of Dentistry, that a careful perusal wil! enable any person 
. perform most operations without professional aid.”’— Weekly 

Tronic’, 
Whittaker & Co. London; Wrightson & Webb, Birmingham. 


Just published by Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
A RESIDENCE in GREECE and TURKEY; 

with Notes of the Journey through Bulgaria, Servia, 
Hungary, and across the Balkan. - 

Illustrated by numerous ‘Tinted Lithographic Engravings, 
from Views of interesting Localities, and with Portraits of lllus- 
trious Greeks and Turks, taken by the Author. 

By FRANCIS HERVE, Esq. 
Il. 
In 10 vols, fc. 8vo. illustrated by original Maps and Frontispieces, 
A and bound in cloth and lettered, al. ates 
The British Colonial Library, giving a Statistical 
ond Historical Description of the several Colonies of the British 
handsomely bound in Arabesque embossed Morocco, with gilt eee Pa Public Documents. By K. 
edges, and embellished with upwards of 300 Engravings. *.* Each colony is distinct, and can be had separately, price 

LOWERS OF FABLE:—Culled from the best | 6. per vol. 

RK — bs eo | Writers. Tee whole oxpessaly selected Ill. 
for the instruction and amusement of youth, and embellished | In 2vols. post 8vo. price 1. 1s. cloth, illustrated b loured 
with One sasred and Eighty Eogravings on Wood. Price 4s. waarmee ray of the Seat of W r, oe 
Been clots. (Concad Edition.) The Basque Provinces: their present Political 

HREE COURSES AND A DESSERT :— State, Scenery, and Inhabitants; with Adventures amongst the 

Comprising Three Sets of Tales: West Country ; Irish ; Carlists and Christinos. By E. Bell Stephens, Esq. 

: ; with a Miscellaneous Dessert, and Fifty-one Ilus- 
trations, the chef-d’euvres of George Cruikshank. In one thick 
fro. volume, fancy cloth, price 12s. (Third Edition.) 

This work h istinction of recently furnishing the 





I. 
In2 vols. 8vo. price 1, 11s. 6d. extra cloth, lettered, 





Iv. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a coloured Map of India, price 1. Is. cl. 
odern India ; with Illustrations of the Resources 
and Capabilities of Hindostan. Pr, Heary, H. Spry, M.D. 
F.G.S.S. M.R.A.S. &c. of the Bengal Medical Service, &c. 


rk has had the 
naterials of no less than four popular dramas 
(HE ALBUM ORNE: in extra royal 4to., 

splendidly bound in morocco and gold; with ‘an el 
Tile in gold and colours, and imitative Mochlin lace clan at 
exquisite fidelity of resemblance. Price 3d. 3s.; and in watered 
sik and gold, pace 2l. 2s, ; comprising several hundred varicties 
oOmamental Borders, in Gold, in Colours, 2nd perforated, for 
thedisplay of Drawings, Prints, Xc., the reception of Literary 
Compositions, and the other usual contents of a Lady's Album. 
izetelly, Branston, & Co. 76, Fleet-street. 


Vv. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations of interesting Localities and 
Costumes, a new Map of Germany, and Frontispieces in Oil 
Colours by Baxter, 24s. cloth, lettered, P 

Sketches of Germany and the Germans, with a 

Glance at Poland, Hungary, and Switzerland, in 1834, 1835, and 

1836. By Edmund Spencer, Esq. Author of * ‘Travels in Cir- 

cassia,” &c. 








CAMPBELL’S POEMS, UNIFORM WITH “ROGERS? ITALY.” 
Just published, in one volume, illustrated by Vignettes, from Designs by Turner, price 20s. boards; Proofs, 30s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOS. CAMPBELL. 


ALSO, 
In one volume, with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, price 20s. cloth, 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
eo onig 


FOR A LIMITED PERIOD ONLY. 


THE BOOK OF GEMS, Vots. I. anp II. 


Is offered at One Guinea per Volume; published hitherto at 1/. 11s. 6d. 
“It is indeed a Book of Gems.”"—Times. 
«this book is happily designed, happily executed, and happily named.""— Morning Chronicle. 
= Its contents are not for a year, nor an age, but for all time.” — Examiner. 
“A work which, ior beauty of illustration and elegance of arrangement, has seldom, if ever, been surpassed.”—John Bull. 
«, Itis indeed a * daintie’ book.” —Spectator. 
It is characterized by the perfection of a chaste elegance.’'—Metropclitan. 





THE MOST SPLENDID BOOK OF THE SEASON, 
In super-royal Quarto, containing Thirty Plates, bound in morocco, price Two Guineas, 


THE HIMALAYA TOURIST: 


» Comprising Thirty Views of Scenery in India, principally among the Himalaya Mountains; from 
wings on the spot by Lieut. G. F. White, of the 3lst Regiment. Edited by Miss Emma Roberts, from the private journals OF 
o gentlemen, who have kindly placed them at her service. 

Their fidelity, their picturesque beauty, their magnificence, are so perfectly preserved, that the spectator seems, when he has 
ten he volume, to have traversed these ‘wonders of Ind,’ from the Ganges to the Jumna, and visited the sacred sources of 
fod nehty streams. ‘There are the natives basking on the sunny banks, whilst sumptuous fairy-looking vessels navigate the 
wry are the fortress-crowned hilis, and the warrior-encampment below, with its coursers, its camels, and its elephants ; 
~ is the fakeer’s fane, and the simple Hindu at worship ; there are the extraordinary trees of the eastern clime—almost a forest 
~~ Teed there is the frightful pass, and yonder the terrific alps which seem to frown a sterner prohibition on the mortal 
bridge et dare to enter; there is the temple, there the ghaut, there the cavalcade, the cupolaed city, the extended plain, the 

ase of swinging rope, the heights of everlasting snow, the stupendous waterfall—in short, there is every form and variety of 
Oreatal nature embodied by art, and made distinctly and beautifully obvious to the European sense.""—Lilerary Gazette. 


VIEWS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Early in 1838, Messrs. Fisuer & Co. will publish Part I. of a series of splendid Views in Constantinople 
ee Neighbourhood, from highly-finished Coloured Drawings on the spot, by Thomas Allom, Es 


e ‘ Esq. 
‘ bt as Ty ae Send Publishers feel that they offer the surest guarantee to the Public for the beauty and 


al, , and figure departments, 
% Newgate-street, Dec, 1837. 





LONDON; FISHER, SON, & CO. 





13, Great Marlborongh-street, Dec. 23. 
R. COLBURN has this day published 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
NOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TIMES OF 
GEORGE IV.; 


with numerous LETTERS of QUEEN CAROLINE, and other 
Royal or Distinguished Persons. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Il, 
THE DUCHESS OF MAKLBOROUGH’S PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
Illustrative of the Court and Times of Queen Anne ; (now first 
published from the originals ;) with her Sketches and Opinions 
of her Contemporaries. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


Ill. 
LOVE: A Novet. By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY, 
Authoress of ‘ Flirtation,’ *The Divorced,’ &c, 3 vols. 


Iv. 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH HOLT, 
General of the Irish Rebels in 1798. Edited from his Original 
MS. in the possession of Sir W. Betham, by ‘IT. CROFTON 
CROKER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


Vv. 
JANE LOMAX; or, A MOTHER’S CRIME, 
By the Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“* Jane Lomax’ is, without question, Mr. Horace Smith's most 
attractive production.” —Lit. Gaz. 


Just ready, 
RAFF HALL. By ROBERT SULIVAN, Esq. 3 vols. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 





1. 
On extra vellum paper, in one thick volume, 8vo., with 43 highly- 
finished Engravings on Steel, from the burins of the first-rate 
engravers, after original Pictures and Drawings by the most 
eminent Artists, price 1/, Ils. 6d. 
y O OF GEMS: 1838. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE MODERN POETS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
EDITED BY 8. C, HALL. 
With Biographical Notices and Plates of Autographs. 
2. 
In one vol. foolscap 8vo. illustrated by a View of the Poet's Cot- 
age and other Embellishments, in cloth, price 7s. 
The Rural Muse. Poems by John Clare, the 
Northamptonshire Peasant, Author of ‘The Village Minstrel,’ 
* The Shepherd's Calendar,’ &c. 


The 3rd edition, royal 18mo. price 6s. 

My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Italian and 
Austrian Dungeons. By Silvio Pellico. Translated by Thomas 
In 3vols. royal 18mo., embellished with Engravings, price 10s. 6d. 

half-bound and lettered, 

The English Boy at the Cape; an Anglo-African 
Story. An Instructive Novel for Young Persons. Containing 


an interesting Narrative, and much information ou Natural Hise 
tory and Geography. By the Author of * Keeper's ‘Travels.’ 


5. 
New edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. cloth lettered, 

The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. By 
Robert Mudie. With considerable additions and improvements, 
and embellished with numerous Engravings of Birds, caretully 
drawn and coloured by the best Artists. 


6. 
In one pocket vol. price 6s. 
First Lines of Zoology. By Robert Mudie. 
In one vol. Seclecyp 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, by 
axter, 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
Marine Natural History; or, the Sea Side Com- 
panion. By Miss Roberts. 


8, 
Also, by the same Authoress, 
In feap. 8vo., with several superior Wood Engravings, the 2nd 
bh, 


edition, price 6s. 6d. in clot < 
The Conchologist’s Companion. 
q 


9. 
And also, in 12mo., price 6s. ¢ 


loth, 
The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom Displayed. 


10. 
Small 8vo., qn edition, with 18 superior Engravings on Wood, 
y 


Branston, price 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

The Natural History of Selborne. By the late 
Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. With Additions by Sir William 
Jardine, Bart. °. 

ismo., price 3s. 6d. in cloth, illustrated by Woodcuts, 

A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature; 
or, Hints of Inducement to the Study of Natural Productions 
and Appearances in their Connexions and Relations; showing 
the great extent of knowledge attainable by the unaided exer- 
cise of thesenses. By Robert Mudie. 


In 12mo., with coloured Plates, price 5s. 
Letters on Entomology. 


13. 
In 3 vols. 18mo., illustrated by 144 highly-coloured Engravings, 
10s. 6d.; large paper, I8s. b 
The Book of Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinges. By 
Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.S. F.L.S. 


2nd edition, illustrated by several highly-finished Wood En- 
; gravings, l2mo. 7s. ae 

The Beauties of the British Poets. With a few 
Introductory Observations by the Rev. George Croly, D.D., &c. 


5 In 18mo., 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Selections of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
Nature. By H. G. Bell, Esq. 


5th edition, elegantly bound in silk, 18mo. price 3s. 6d, _ 
Letters from a Mother to her Daughter at or going 
to School, pointing out the Duties towards her Maker, her 
Governess, ber Schoolfellows, and Herself. By Mrs. LA 
Sargant, Author of‘ Kingstead Abbey,’ &c. 


Anew edition, in 12 vols. price 3i. 128. in cloth boards; or 4/. 10s. 
half-bound and lettered. 

A JuveniLeE Cycitopapia.—Pinnock’s Cate- 
chisms of the Arts and Sciences; forming a complete Cyclope- 
dia tor the Young. 

* The above can be had in various elegant bindings at 


* 
ate ‘ 
sas Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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HENRY G. BOHN. 4, YORK | STREET, | COVENT GARDEN, 
Offers the following important Works (of which he has purchased the Editions), at very reduced Prices. They are all clean, perfect, and boarded in cloth, op 
half-bound morocco. Fuller particulars will be found in his Remainder-Catalogue, which may be had gratis. 


MURPHY’S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN, 


Representing, in One Hundred very highly-finished line Engrovings, THE MOST REMARKABI 
SPANISH ARABS, NOW EXISTING IN THE PEN 

MAGNIFICENT PALACE m., poopie 
THE CELEBRATED MOSQUE AND BRIDGE 


AT CORDOVA; 


.E REMAINS OF THE ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, AND M 
5 INSUL A; including the F OSAICS, OF 
THE ROYAL VILLA OF GENERALIFFE; 

AND THE CASA DE CARBON. 


Gates, Castles, Fortresses, and Towers—Courts, Halls, and Domes—Baths, Fountains, Wells, and Cisterns—Inscriptions in Cufic and Asiatic Characters—Porcelain and Enamel Mosaics—Painti 


Ornaments. &c. &c., from Drawings made on the spot by JAMES 
H. LE KEUX, ‘FINDEN, LANDSEER, GEORGE COOKE, 


FITLER, BYRNE, 


CAVANAH MURPHY, The Engravings are all 


ANGUS, and other first-rate Artists. 


of the highest class, and are executed, without any limit to expense, by J. a 
Accompamied by Letter-press Descriptions. 


In 1 vol. atlas folio, with original and brilliant Impressions of the Plates, published at 42/., reduced to 12/. 12s., strongly half-bound morocco, top edges gilt. 


ote. —* A work beyond all price, if the brilliancy and beauty of the plates be considered. 
whaset is the man of virtd, with pistoles in his purse, who will not hasten to secure such a treasure ?’’"—-D1BD 


STOTHARD’S 


Too much ¢ ae be said in c 


Jation of this extr 





y and most exquisite Publication ; 


MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Selected from our Cathedrals and Churches, for the purpose of bringing together and preserving correct ze eoeetees of the best Historical Illustrations extant, from the Norman Co: 
r 


to the Reign of Henry VIII. 


With Historical Descriptions and Introduction, by ALFRED JOHN hE MPE, 


- folio, containing 147 beautifully-finished Etc meee some of which are 


highly illuminated in gold and colours. Published, in this complete state, at 19/., reduced to 8/. 8s. ; ele »gantly Halt bound morocco. the back gilt with appropriate devices 
Or, on LARGE PAPER, imperial folio, published at 28/., reduced to 12/. 12s., half-bound in the same elegant manner. 


*,* The extra plates of the Effigies at Fontevraud, and Geoffrey Plantagenet (both highly illuminated), which alone were published at 3/., are now inc inded ip the work at the above prices: as 


also two extra Plates of the Effigy of Sir Bernard Brocas, and a Portrait of the Author. 


An Alphabetical Index, with 


County references, has likewise been a 


The late Sin Tuomas Lawrence and Mr. Fraxman used to speak of Mr. Stothard" $ representations of Sculpture as among the most perfect achievements of Art, which this or any other 
country has ever produced; aud this opinion is corroborated by every man of taste and judgment. 


THE SPLENDID CEREMONIAL OF THE 


CORONATION OF 


Solemnized in Westminster Abbey, July 


19, 1821. 


KING GEORGE THE FOURTH; 


Published by his Majesty's especial command. 


By the late SIR GEORGE NAYLER, Garter Principal King of Arms: 


IN A SERIES OF ABOVE FORTY MAGNIFICENT PAINTINGS OF 
WHOLE EXQUISITS 
Letter-press, containing all the particulars connected with the Celebration of this _sumptnous and unparalleled pa 


THE 


Individuals who were present, in their Robes of Estate 
With Historical and Deser riptive 


and other eminent Artists. 


THE PROCES 


Y FINISHED IN COLOURS, LIKE MIN 


SION, CEREMONIAL, and BANQUET, Ty cir faithful Portraits of many of the distinguished 


TURES, from Drawings by stephansl, Pugin, Charles Wild, 
eant—an exact 


Record of the numerous Hereditary and Official Claims preferred on the occasion by the Hopuity and Gentry, with the adjudications thereon—Copies of all the Appointmeniis and W arrants—Lists 


of the English, Scottish, and Irish 


eers, and Privy 
in the course of the work: 


‘ounsellors. according to Precedency, &c. 


With acor uple te general Index, containing the names of above tw 
thus exhibiting a most comprehensive record of the Nobility of the U nited Kingdom, and a considerable number of its Gentry. 





persons 


Completed from SIR GEORGE NAYLER’S Manuscripts, with the Assistance of 31R WILLIAM WOODS, Clarenceux’s King of Arms, and C.G. YOUNG, Esq:, York Herald and 


* The additions include an econ of the order of the Procession ; 


*, 
been published; SIR WALTER 


Register of the College of Arms 


the names and offices of all the persons who walked in it, or took any part in the Ceremonial, Ls a have never before 
T’S animated and masterly SKE’ PCH of the Scene (not published in his Works), and ABOVE T 


TWENTY ADDITIONAL PAIN 


Now complete in FOUR PARTS, with FORTY-FIVE magnificent PLATES; published at 50/, 8s., reduced to 12/. 12s. In one handsome volume, atlas folio, cietiig half-bound turkey 


morocco, edges gilt all round, richly ornamented on the back. 


The Third and Fourth Parts may be had separately, at the low price of 61. 6s. 


WESTWOOD’S ENLARGED EDITION OF 


A ° 
Drury’s Illustrations of Foreign 
ENTOMOLOGY, wherein are exhibited upwards rf 600 Insects, of 
the East and West Indies, China, Ne je Holland, North and South 
America, Germany, Xc., very few of which are figured in any 
other W ork. All most correctly and beautifully coloured from the 
original Specimens. New and much improved Enition, with the 
Modern Names, Synonymes, Indexes, &c J.O. WEST- 
WoobD, Esq. F.L.S. 3 vols. dto. originally publia hed at 15/. 15s., 

reduced to 62. 16s. 6d., half-bound morvcco, uncut. 


Wilson’s American Ornithology, 


with a CONTINUATION by CHAS. LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 
New and enlarged Edition, with above 100 Birds omitted in the 
original Work, valuable Notes, and a Life of the Author. By 
Sir WILLIAM a ARDINE, Bart. 3 vols. 8vo. 363 Figures of 
Birds, beautifully coloured. (In the present a -finished 
Copies, the Landscapes are likewise coloured.) Half-mor., 
the top edges gilt, at the very reduced price of 4/. 


Burmeister’s Manual of Sitediens 


translated from, the last German Edition, by W. E. SHUCKAKD, 
M.E.S. &e. with considerable and important Additions by the 
Author, (communicated expressly for this Edition,) and rhhany 
original Notes by the Translator. lustrated with 33 Engrav/ngs 
on Steel, in which are represented abore 500 Subjects. 1 vol. svo. 
650 pages. Reduced from 1, 1s. to 15s, half-bound morocco, 


Illustrations of Ornithology, 


by, Su Se Ww gist AM JARDINE, Bart. and PRIDE aU X JONN 
Esq.; with the co-operation of J. E. eno, Esq., 
Dr. Bete J.G. Children, Esq., RK. Jameson, Ee. +» Major- 
General Hardwicke, Sir ‘T amford Rafiles, N. A. Vigors, ksq., 
and John Gould, Esq. Embellished with 150 accurately-engraved 
Figures of new and interesting, or rare species, of Birds, beautifully 
coloured ; ; also, a Duplicate Set of the same, uncoloured: in all 
300 Plates. 3 vols. royal 4to. recently published at 15/. l5y., re- 
Saosd to 7/. 7s. neatly half-bound, uncut. 


THE LATEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST EDITION OF 
. 
Thucydides, 

With an improved Text, varioram Notes, Indexes, and Chro- 
nological Tables; especially adapted for School and College use, 
and at the same time a valuable Library edition ; correct yand 
beautifully printed on fine wove paper, by A. J. Valpy. 

THUCYDIDES. recensuit, Argumentis et Adno- 
tatione pe spetus Mustravit, ipdic es et ‘Tabulas Chronologicas 
IS El 


adjecit FRAN Us GOELLE 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait 
and Map, saubet at 1/, 4s., now reduced to l2s, 


MOSS'S 
Manual of Classical Bibliography, 


comprising a. a copious Detail of the various E (litions of the Greek 
and Latin Classics; and the Works published in illustration of 
them; with an Account ofthe principal ‘Translations into all 
Languages. New Edition, completed to the end of 1836, by the 
addition of a Supplement, containing an Ac count of all E ditions 
which have appeared since the former Edition i in 1825; with the 
prices at which they are at present sold or impor! 2 vols. 
8vo. nearly 1400 pages ; reduced from 1. 16s. to l2s. 


° 
Shakspeare and his Times: 
Including the Biography of the Poet—Criticisms on his Genius 
and Writings—a new Chronology of his Plays—and a History of 








the Manners, Customs, and Amusements, Baperethions. Posts? 
and elegant Literature of his Age. By NATHAN 

vols. 4to. above 1400 pages, with fine Portrait : sebecnd ious at m, 
to 2/, 2s. Y LARGE PAPER, 2 vols. royal 4to., reduced from 
71. 7s, to at 3s. half-bound morocco. 


e - 
Dean Vincent’s History 
of the COMMERCE, NAVIGATION, and DISCOVERIES of 
h NCIENTS in the INDIAN OCE AN; comprehending the 
e of Nearchus from the Indus to the Euphrates (ir luding 
Alexander's \pe edition)—an Account of the first Navigation 
attempted by Europeans in the Indian Ocean ; with an Appen- 
dix by Bishop Horsley—The A ee of the Erythrean Sea—An 
Account of the Discoveries of Marco Polo, Bartholomew, Diaz, 
and Vasco de Gama: with Dissertations on the termination of 
Geography of the kast—On the Ancient Maps of the World—On 
the Navigation and Compass of the Chinese—and on the Ancient 
Map of Fra. Mauro: with a General Index, Portraits, and 
Plates. 2 vols. 4to. 1400 pages, published at 4/. 4s., reduced to 
1d. Is. 6d, E os 
FOSBROKE’S 
° . eas 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
and ELEMENTS of ARCHZOLOGY, CLASSICAL and ME- 
DIAVAL; to which is added a CONTINUATION, entitled 
FOREIG N TOPOGRAPHY, being an Encyclopedic Account of 
the Ancient Remains in Asia, Africa, Europe, and America. 
3 vols. 4to. with ome rous Plates, published at 8/. 10s. in boards, 
now reduced to 3i. 10s, 
“ A work as aah al as it is important—elegantly written, and 
full of interesting information, with which every person of liberal 


education ought to be acquainted. No good library should be 
without it.’’— Literary Chronicle. 


THE ORIGINAL AND SPLENDID QUARTO EDITION, 
With all the Plates. 


Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs: 


‘, NARRATIVE of SEVENTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE in 

NDIA: embellished with 122 tine Engravings; including all 
ers originally povtione’ with the Work, and 27 additional 
Views by ‘ DANIEL The numerous Plates of Natural 
History are be autifully coloured. 4 vols. royal 4to. ; pub. at 18/. Iss., 
reduced to 8/. 8s. in extra cloth board 

+? In the present copies the colouring is decidedly superior to any 
hitherto sold, and the impressions cf the Piates are remarkably fine. 


2 
The Romance of Biography 5 

o MEMOIRS of WOMEN LOVED or CELEBRAT i D by 
‘OETS, from the Days of the Troubadours to the Present Age. 

A Series of Anecdotes intended to il ate the inflac Bon! wae h 

Female Beauty and Virtue have e over the Characters 

a Writings of Men of Genius, by IRS. AMESON, Aut Shore ss 
‘The Diary of an Ennuyée,’ &c. 2 vols. 3rd Edition : lately 

published at 1. 1s., reduced to 10s. 6d., bound in gilt cloth. 


Sir W. Gell’s Topography of Rome 

AND ITS VICINITY. 2 vols. svo. with l’iates,and a very large 

Map of Rome and its Environs, mounted on c ‘loth, and folded in 

so as to form a separate volume. 3 vols. *vo.: published 

zs., reduced to l/. 4s. Or on LARGE PAPE R, 3 vols. royal 

. uniform in size with say same wpa Topography of 
Pompeii: reduced from 3/. 10s. to 1. 16s 


B ) Dictionary of Painters 
and “= AVERS. 2 vols. 4to.: published at 5/. ds., reduced to 
- ron LARGE PAPER, in 2 yols. royal 4to.: published 
t7l. 78.5 am bm to 4. 4s. 





But few Copies are left. 


THE FOLLOWING ESTEEMED WORKS ON 


Cottage Architecture 


Are all newand greatly improved Editions, clegnntiy it printed in 
royal 4to. The Plates, which are chielly Harding, 
Allom, and Devs tad ae worked off on Seed paper, and the 

indings are 
ROBINSON'S. RURAL ARCHITECTURE: 

A Series of Designs for Ornamental Cottages: in 96 Plates, 4th 

Edition, in which Estimates are new a the first time added, 

Royal 4to.: reduce au from 4/. 4s. to 2 half morocco. 

ROBINSON’S DESIGN is” ‘for GATE COT- 

TAGES, LODGES, PARK ENTRANCES, from the humblest 

to the caste plated : in 48 Plates, royal 4to.: reduced from 2, 2%. 


oll. Is. 6 
; _ ROBINSON'S DESIGNS for ORNAMENTAL 
reduce 


LLAS: ina Series of 96 Plates: fro 

ROBIN SON’S VILLAGE ‘ARCHITECTURE, 
a Series of Designs for the Parsonage, the Inn, School-house, 
Alms Houses, Market House, rae Hall, Church, &c.: ind 
Plates, royal 4to.: reduced t 

ROBIN SON'S DESIGN. S$ for FARM BUILD. 
INGS, with a view to prove that the simplest forms may beren 
dered ornamental by a proper disposition of the — mate- 
rials : 56 Plates, royal 4to. : reduced from 2/. 2s. to 1. lls. éd, 


CARTERS 
s = 

Ancient Architecture of 
incuding the. Orders during the British, Roman, Saran. and 
soriian Eras ; also under the Reigns of Hen. II]. and Edw. IIL. 

by 109 large Copperplate Engravings, comprisias a 
2000 Specimens, shown jn Plan, Ele ween Section. 
etail. New and much improve: Edition. By JO ection a 
Esq. F.S.A. &c. 2 vols. in 1, royal folio: Lestat a 121, 18s. 
now reduced to 5/. 5s. half-bound morocco. 


NICHOLSON’S 
Principles of Architecture, 


containing the Fundamental Rules, Treatises on Arches, Mould. 
s, Spiral Lines, Foliage, and Shadows; also the Five Orders of 

Architecture, with a great variety of beautiful Examples, and 

Erase: "illustrated with 218 fine Copperplate Engra' 

4th Edit. with Additions, 3 vols. 8vo. : reduced from 3/.3s. toll. 


Completion of Britton’s Cathedrals. 


In 1 vol. 4to, printed uniformly with Mr. Britton's 
former Illustrations of English Cathedrals, 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF LINCOLY, 
16 very highly-finished Line-Engravings by Le Keux, &c.; after 
Drawings by the late Charles Wild, with Letter-press by Joba 
sage, Esq. F.S.A. Medium 4to., reduced to 1. 5s. ; Royal te 
1. 1s, 6d. 


Wild’s Foreign Cathedrals. 


A Selection of choice Examples of the Ecclesiastical Architec 

ture of the Middle Ages, chiefly in France: 12 splendid 

in imp. folio, exquisitely coloured in imitation of the Ori 

Drawings, and mounted on tinted card-board: Ok 
lu. to 5/. 5s.,in a morocco portfolio, or sold sep: 


sO 


10s. bd. eac 

These exc eedingly elaborate and beautiful Plates have all the 
appearance of very highly-tinished drawings, and make 
elegant decorations for the drawing-room, either in gilt frames 
or the portfolio. ‘Their size, including the margins, is 16 inches 
by 21, but they will frame somewhat smaller, if required. 
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